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Legitimate Power, Coercive Power, and Observability 
in Social Influence * 


BERTRAM H. RAVEN, U.C.L.A. 
JouHN R. P. Frencu, Jr., University of Michigan 


In an earlier theoretical paper (6), we defined five bases for social power 
in the small group: Reward power, based on the perception by the individual, 
P, that the agent, O, can mediate rewards for him; coercive power, based on 
P’s perception that O has the ability to mediate punishments for him; Jegiti- 
mate power, based on the perception by P that O has a legitimate right to 
prescribe behavior for him; referent power, based on P’s identification with 
O; and expert power, based on P’s perception that O has some special knowl- 
edge or expertness. We then compared these types of power according to 
domain, degree of dependence of the given type of power upon O, the im- 
portance of publicity in contributing toward influence, and the effects of the 
use of a given type of power upon the continuing relationship between the 
individual and the agent. In a second article, legitimate power was success- 
fully manipulated in an experimental situation (15). It is our purpose here 
to investigate further the effects of legitimate power as compared to the effects 
of coercion. 

Legitimate power involves some value or standard, accepted by the indi- 
vidual, by virtue of which the agent can assert his power. The reader will note 
similarities to the concept of legitimacy of authority which has long been 
explored by sociologists, particularly by Weber (17) and move recently by 
Goldhammer and Shils (8). In varying social settings, the age, the sex, or 
the clan of O will determine the areas within which he may prescribe behavior 
for P. Acceptance of the social structure may also be a basis for legitimate 
power. Legitimate power in formal organizations is largely a relationship 
between offices rather than between persons. Assuming that the factory worker 
accepts the right of his supervisor to hold his position, that supervisor will, 
by virtue of this occupancy, have the legitimate right to prescribe behavior 
for his worker; the worker will, in turn, feel obligated to accept these orders. 
The manner in which the office is attained may be crucial, therefore, to the 
power of O over P. We have experimentally demonstrated that a member 
whose group has elected him to a position of authority will thereby achieve 
legitimate power over remaining members (15). Thus the election procedure 


1 This study was conducted at the Research Center for Group Dynamics under contract 
with the Office of Naval Research. For their assistance in this experiment, we are deeply 
indebted to Mr. Albert Meister, Mrs. Jacqueline Meister, Mrs. Elinor D. Grayer, and 
Miss Barbara Rackow. 
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is a formal means for designating the legitimate occupant of an office, and 
investing him with the legitimate power of that office. This has been recog- 
nized all too well by totalitarian rulers who go to great pains to go through 
the trappings of “elections” in order to reduce the necessity for use of coercive 
power. In this experiment, we will again manipulate legitimate power by 
mobilizing group support through an election procedure. This method of 
varying legitimate power is based ultimately on our subjects’ democratic 
values regarding the election of leaders. 

Legitimate and coercive power are similar in that each produces initial 
changes which are dependent upon O, the influencing agent. That is, even if 
P does not see the reason for the change, or accept the intrinsic value of 
the influence, he will nevertheless conform, in order to avoid punishment 
(coercive power), or because he accepts the right of O to influence him 
(legitimate power). The two types of power are different in that observability 
is important for coercive power, but not for legitimate power: P will conform 
to O’s coercive induction to the extent that P feels that O will become aware 
of the degree of influence. In the case of legitimate power, the communication 
of the extent of change to O is unimportant. That coercion results in “public,” 
rather than “private” influence has already been suggested by a number of 
investigators (2, 3, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15). The contrasting private in- 
fluence resulting from legitimate power had, to our knowledge, not been 
explored prior to this experiment, though it is currently receiving additional 
investigation (5). 

In addition, we expect that whereas the individual who exercises legitimate 
power will become more personally attractive to P, the coercive power figure 
will be less acecpted as the result of such power. The use of coercive power 
should also reduce the legitimate power of O (6, 15). 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


All subjects were female volunteers from undergraduate courses at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. There were from eight to eleven members in each ex- 
perimental group. Three paid participants took part as members of each 
group. Postexperimental interviews revealed that all subjects believed that 
the paid participants were ordinary volunteers like themselves. 

As each subject entered the room, she was introduced to other group 
members and given a place card with her name on it. In addition, cohesive- 


ness was also increased by giving subjects the impression that they had been 


assigned to compatible groups (1), by encouraging discussion, and by giving 


the group a success experience in solving a puzzle (putting two painted card- 
board solids together so as to make a pyramid). 
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This last procedure also served to introduce the subjects to their task— 
cutting out cardboard forms from which these puzzles could be built. 

Speed and accuracy were stressed and, as an additional force toward in- 
creased speed, each subject was told that she would get a ten-cent base wage, 
plus one cent for each piece that she cut. 


Election of the Supervisor 


In order to work properly, the experimenter said, the subjects would need 
a supervisor to assure that subjects were cutting with proper speed and 
accuracy. The supervisor would be selected through election, a method which 
had supposedly been accepted as efficient by all previous subjects. 

The three paid participants—Ellie, Jackie, and Barbara—took an active 
part in the election procedure. By prior arrangement, Jackie would nominate 
either Ellie or Barbara, depending on the experimental condition. The motion 
would be rapidly seconded by the remaining paid participant. Both the 
nominator and seconder expressed strong feeling for their choice. Two other 
girls would also be nominated, though usually less wholeheartedly. The ex- 
perimenter would present a fictitious tally of votes on the board, and announce 
that the paid participant had been elected, receiving nearly half again as many 
votes as her nearest competitor. 


The Manipulation of Group Support 


Each subject was then seated at a separate booth, so as to reduce group 
effects on rate of cutting. Subjects were also asked not to communicate with 
one another. After two minutes, the elected supervisor went to each booth, 
picked up the completed cards, examined them, and returned to her desk. 
At this point, the manipulation of group support was introduced. A paid 
participant at one of the booths (either Ellie or Barbara, whichever one was 
not elected supervisor) would call the supervisor. There followed a heated, 
whispered discussion between supervisor and worker, unintelligible to subjects, 
but apparently involving an exchange of jobs. The elected supervisor turned 
to the experimenter for advice, but he said that he was “completely out of 
this situation.” 

In the group support (Sup) condition, Ellie, who had been nominated and 
elected supervisor, ended the discussion with Barbara and continued in her 
job as supervisor for the remainder of the experiment. For the remaining half 
of the groups, the no group support (NoSup) condition, Barbara had been 
elected supervisor. After their discussion, Barbara and Ellie would change 
jobs—Ellie supervising, Barbara cutting, though with some reluctance. The 
change was emphasized by a loud question from Jackie, “Did you change 
with her?”, which was answered in the affirmative. Thus in every condition, 
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Ellie would eventually become supervisor, thus controlling for personality 
differences. In the Sup condition, she assumed this position through election; 
in the NoSup condition, she became supervisor with no visible group support. 
This was the only difference in procedure between the two conditions. 


The Supervisor's Inductions and Measures of Private Acecptance 


Approximately every four minutes, the supervisor would make her round 
of all the subjects, collect the cut cards, examine them carefully, and place 
them in an individually marked envelope. It was her job to examine the 
pieces cut by the subjects and to determine if they were working with proper 
speed and accuracy. Since there were to be no verbal communications, a form 
was provided the supervisor which included two nine-point rating scales 
a scale of speed-evaluation (“1. Very much too fast. Go much slower!” to 
“Q. Very much too slow. Go much faster!’’) and a scale of accuracy (“‘1. Al- 
most perfect” to “9. Definitely inferior. Cut much more accurately!’’). The 
supervisor could then check a point on either or both scales to indicate her 
evaluation. Since the guidelines over which subjects had to cut were very 
heavy, and subjects were told to cut in the center of the line, the subject could 
not be certain of her accuracy. In fact, the supervisor’s evaluation followed a 
prearranged plan, such that regardless of the subject’s production, she was con- 
sistently rated as “too fast” and “inaccurate” and asked to “go slower’: 
Experimental 

time since 


beginning 


to cut Period Supervisor’s rating on form 


First round by elected supervisor No form 
Discussion, followed by change 
supervisors in NoSup condition No form 
Begin first round by de facto super- 
visor. Begin B, base period. No form 
Begin Bz base period Form passed out by E, no 
supervisor’s rating 
Too fast” 
. Somewhat poorly done” 


First slow-down period a P 

me | 

Second slow-down period “1. Very much too fast” 
“8. Definitely inferior” 

Too fast” 

Somewhat poorly done” 


Third slow-down period 


“9 
“ry 
/. 


Final visit Form passed out by E. No 
supervisor rating. 


Each time, after the supervisor had indicated her rating, the subjects were 
asked to indicate on the form their own rating of speed and accuracy, which 
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might or might not be in agreement with the supervisor. These forms were 
collected by the experimenter as soon as they were marked by subjects. It was 
emphasized that these forms were not to be seen by the supervisor; they 
were, in this sense, an indication of degree of private acceptance of the 
supervisor’s inductions. There were two periods during which the supervisor 
provided no rating, but the experimenter passed out forms on which the 
subjects could still indicate their self-ratings. 


The Manipulation of Coercive Power 


In half the groups, the subjects were told that an earlier supervisor had 
asked permission to fine subjects for nonconformity. The experimenter ex- 
pressed some doubts as to the legitimacy of such fines, but agreed that a 
supervisor should be allowed this option of fining subjects up to a maximum 
of 15 cents a visit, if she wished to do so, the money to be deducted from 
the subject’s earnings at the end of the experimental session. The fine could 
be indicated at the bottom of the evaluation form. In fact, the supervisor in 
the Fine condition administered a fifteen-cent fine at the beginning of the 
second slow-down period (17 minutes) and a similar fine at the beginning of 
the third slow-down period (21 minutes). No penalties were administered in 
the NoFine condition. Thus we had four experimental variations: Sup-NoFine, 
NoSup-NoFine, Sup-Fine, and NoSup-Fine. (The number of subjects in each 
condition were, 32, 31, 28, and 23, respectively, for a total of 114 subjects 
in all.) 


Final Questionnaire 


After the supervisor had made her last visit, the experimenter administered 
a questionnaire relating to the experiment. Finally, subjects were interviewed 
as a group, paid for their productivity (actually fines were not collected, and 
each subject received 40 cents as a token payment), and a complete explana- 
tion of the experiment was rendered. 


The Effectiveness of the Manipulation of Group Support 


In order to check on the effectiveness of this manipulation, the final ques- 
tionnaire asked, “Imagine that this group will continue working in this way 
for an extended period of time. To what extent do you feel that the other 
members of your group would stand behind your supervisor in his direction 
of the group?” Responses ranged from 1. “Considerable support” to 9. “Not 
much group support.” The mean for Sup subjects (3.9) was significantly 
different from that for NoSup subjects (5.4); p< .001 by Marshall’s 
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test * (16). Obviously the election was accepted and did affect perceived 
group support.® 


Thus we had a situation in which groups of subjects were faced with a 
noninterdependent group task, wherein they cut cardboard forms under the 


direction of the supervisor. In some cases, the supervisor was given group 


support through a “rigged” election; in others the supervisor assumed this 
position without benefit of election. In some cases, the supervisor used co- 
ercive power, fining subjects for nonconformity; in others, no such fines were 
levied. Through an analysis of the number of cards cut following influence 
attempts, we could now measure differential public influence under the four 
conditions. Through the subjects’ private ratings of their work, given to the 
experimenter, we could compare private influence—not visible to the super- 
visor. Questionnaire data would allow for testing of our other hypotheses. 


HYPOTHESES AND RESULTS 


In the discussion that follows, we shall present our hypotheses and 
rationale, along with the data bearing on these hypotheses. The individual 
who is the subject of influence shall be referred to as P, and the other in- 
dividual, attempting influence as O. A fuller discussion of the bases for these 
hypotheses is presented elsewhere (6). 


Hypothesis 1. The more P perceives his group as supporting O in his position, 
the more will P perceive that O has a legitimate right to that position. 


After the work session, subjects were asked to rank their first three choices 
for supervisor, “in terms of what you know now.” The data from this question 
are presented in Table 1. It is obvious that subjects in Sup condition were 
much more likely than those in the NoSup condition to feel that Ellie, the 
de facto supervisor, should have held that position (p < .001). 


A direct question, “To what extent do you feel that someone else other 


than Ellie should have been supervisor?’’, yielded results at a comparable 


level of significance, further substantiating the hypothesis. 


2 Since the hypotheses tested are directional, one-tail tests have been used, unless other- 
wise stated 

8 It would seem appropriate here to compare this experiment with the one reported 
previously in which group support was manipulated in a similar manner, and the subjects 
worked on the same task (15). In the present experiment, the election procedure has 
been considerably strengthened. Also subjects worked in the same room rather than being 
separated. This allowed the change in supervisors to take place more dramatically, empha- 
sizing the group support variable further. Interdependence was reduced in the present 
experiment, since subjects in the earlier study assumed that their fellow subjects were 
utilizing the pieces which were cut. The use of a form for evaluation, rather than giving 
it verbally, allowed for more control and also for a measurement of private influence. 
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TABLE 1 


Final Rankings of De Facto Supervisor 





Condition First Second Third Not voted for 





Sup-NoFine 16 6 5 32 
NoSup-NoFine 8 3 : 31 
Sup-Fine 11 : ; 28 
NoSup-Fine 4 23 





Tests of significance, by Marshall’s test (16): Sup vs NoSup, p= .001; Sup-NoFine 
vs NoSup-NoFine, p = .002; Sup-Fine vs NoSup-NoFine, p = .003; Fine vs NoFine, 
p = .07; Sup-NoFine vs Sup-Fine, p = .11; NoSup-Fine vs NoSup-NoFine, p = 08. 


Hypothesis 2. The more P perceives that O has a legitimate right to his posi- 
tion, the more will P perceive that O is justified in prescribing behavior for 
him. 


A correlation between questions showed that subjects who felt that they 
had the right supervisor were also more likely to feel that she was justified 
in prescribing behavior for them (r = .31, p < .001). A better test of this 
hypothesis should come t irough the test of a sub-hypothesis, derived from 
Hypotheses 1 and 2. 


Hypothesis 2a. The more P perceives his group as supporting O in his posi- 
tion, the more will P perceive that O is justified in prescribing behavior for 
him. 


Responses to a question, “To what extent do you feel that the things which 
your supervisor asked you to do were justified?”, with a scale ranging from 
1. “Completely justified” to 9. “Definitely not justified,’ showed clear dif- 
ferences resulting from group support in the noncoercive conditions. (Mean, 
Sup-NoFine = 2.6; Mean, NoSup-NoFine = 3.7; p= .03 by Marshall’s 
test.) However, these differences were reduced when coercion was introduced, 
such that the over-all difference between the Sup and NoSup conditions was 
not significant (p — .10). Analysis of questionnaire responses also indicated 
a significant positive correlation between (a) believing that the supervisor 
would continue to receive group support and (b) feeling that the supervisor 
was justified in prescribing behavior (r.= .46, p < .001). 


Hypothesis 3. The more P perceives his group as supporting O in his position, 
the more will O have legitimate power over P. 


Hypothesis 3a. The more P perceives his group as supporting O in his position, 
the more will O be able to exert public influence over P. 
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TABLE 2 


Percentage Reduction Following Inductions 1 


No support Group support No support 


>< 907 . 4 ” 
- -4/C . 5.5% 


Base rate, cards per 4 minutes 6 
' 


1 The formulae which took into account the number of cards reduced per four-minute 
period proportionate to the base rate were 


where B number of cards cut per period during the basal periods; I, II, and III are 
the number of cards cut, respectively, during the first, second, and third slow-down periods. 
Differences between percentages were not significant. 


Hypothesis 3b. The more P perceives his group as supporting O in his position, 
the more will O be able to exert private influence over P. 

We have said that group support is one means of establishing the legitimate 
occupancy of a position. With such legitimate occupancy, P also attributes to 
O the right to prescribe behavior for P. The ability to influence P which 
results, we have called the legitimate power of O over P. In our theoretical 
discussion, we compared the types of influence that result from legitimate 
power with those which result from other types of power (6). Legitimate 
power leads to a behavior system on the part of P whose stability does not 
depend upon whether or not that behavior is observable to O. In our dis- 
cussion here, we will refer to public influence as that influence on P which is 
observable to O. Private influence is that influence which is not observable to 
O. Both types of influence, we predicted, should occur as the result of legiti- 
mate power. 

The test for Hypothesis 3a came from an examination of the reduction in 
rate of cutting in response to the slow-down inductions. A base rate, B, was 
calculated for each subject by averaging the number of cards cut by that 
subject during the two basal periods. The percentage reduction from that 
base rate for each of the subsequent periods is shown in Table 2. 

As can be seen from the data in Table 2, this hypothesis was not sup- 
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ported. In the noncoercive conditions, the differences were all in the pre- 
dicted direction, but in no case did they approach significance. In the coercive 
conditions, the rate of reduction for Sup and NoSup were practically identical. 

One explanation of this failure to support the hypothesis comes from state- 
ments by some of the subjects in postsession interviews. These indicated that 
some subjects would express their resentment and resistance through over- 
conformity, as if to say, “Well, if you insist I will go slower. I will show you 
how slow I can go and it really doesn’t help any.” This same reaction was 
observed in two earlier studies (7, 15). This explanation receives further sup- 
port from the reduced differences within the coercive conditions, and also in 
the significantly greater variance in conformity in the NoSup conditions. 

Data relating conformity with attraction towards the supervisor are also 
consistent with the overconformity interpretation (Table 3). Several previous 
experiments would lead us to predict that greater personal attraction towards 
the supervisor would result in a greater amount of influence. Instead, we see 
little difference in the Sup condition, and an opposite trend in the NoSup 
condition. For subjects who liked their supervisor personally, the predicted 
difference between the Sup and NoSup conditions is significant (p = .04, 
t-test). There is no significant difference between conditions for those subjects 
who disliked their supervisor. Clearly this is a phenomenon which deserves 
further investigation. 

In order to test the private influence of the supervisor upon her workers, 
we utilized the ratings given by the subjects of their own work, to see 
whether or not they would accept privately the suggestions by their super- 
visor that their work was inaccurate and too rapidly done. Most subjects 
initially rated their speed and accuracy as “5. Just about right” and “5. Fairly 
well done,” so that it was not necessary to take the base rating into account 
in calculating private conformity. Also similar trends held for accuracy and 


TABLE 3 


Relationship between Personal Attraction and Percentage Reduction Following Induction 


Attraction toward 


supervisor sroup support No support 





“Liked very much” 
“Definitely liked” 35.2% (24) 
“Liked fairly well” 


“Neither liked nor 
disliked” 
“Felt some dislike” 





42.7% (29) 


1 Number of subjects. 
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TABLE 4 
Mean “Total Private Conformity” Scores 1.2 


Combined 


Group support 
No group support 


Combined 





1 A higher score indicates greater private accept 
2 Analysis of variance: 
Source Df 
Support 1 
Fine 1 
SxF l 
Error 


speed for the various experimental conditions. We therefore calculated a total 
private conformity (TPC) score for each subject as follows: We reversed the 
speed ratings so as to make them comparable to the accuracy ratings (a rating 
of 1 became 9, 2 = 8, 3 =7, etc.) and added the ratings for both accuracy 
and speed (a total of ten ratings) which the subjects gave themselves. The 
higher the TPC score, the greater the private conformity with the inductions 
of the supervisor. Table 4 shows the mean TPC ratings for the four experi- 
mental conditions. 

Private influence, as measured by the TPC scores, was apparently greater 
in the Sup than in the NoSup conditions (p = .05, by analysis of variance; 
p = .01, t-test). The difference was especially sharp among those subjects in 
the Fine conditions (p = .02, t-test), but not significant in the NoFine con- 
ditions (p = .12, t-test). It seems that the nonlegitimate supervisor who ad- 
ministered fines was least likely to obtain private influence. 

TPC scores were also significantly correlated with the responses to the 
question, “To what extent did you feel that the things your supervisor asked 
you to do were justified?” The more legitimate the prescriptions of the super- 
visor, the greater the degree of private influence (r = .39, p= .001). 


Hypothesis 4. The more P perceives that O has a legitimate right to his posi- 
tion, the greater will be the attraction of P toward O. 


This hypothesis already received support in a previous experiment (15) and 
we wished to see if the relationship would still obtain under the present con- 
ditions. When O operates in a manner which is not in keeping with his 
legitimate positions, personal rejection should take place (6). The evidence 
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TABLE 5 


Mean Attraction toward Supervisor } 








Combined 








Group support 3.8 Si 4.4 


No group support 5.5 . 6.0 








Combined 








1A low score means greater attraction Significance of differences by Marshall’s test: 
Sup vs NoSup, p = .003; Sup-NoFine vs NoSup-NoFine, p = .01; Sup-Fine vs NoSup- 
Fine, p = .007; NoFine vs Fine, p 02; Sup-NoFine vs Sup-Fine, p = .03; NoSup- 
Fine vs NoSup-NoFine, p = .03. 


indicates that such was the case. Attraction, as measured by responses to the 
question, “How much did you like your supervisor?”, correlated significantly 
(p = .001) with 1. “To what extent do you feel that the things your super- 
visor asked you to do were justified?” (r = .55); with 2. “To what extent 
do you feel that someone other than Ellie should have been supervisor?” 
(r = .82); and with 3. “To what extent do you feel that the other members 
of your group would support your supervisor in her direction of the group?” 
(f= 236); 

Again the direction of the causal relationship might be in question, so 
that a more adequate test is the comparison of experimental conditions. As 
we can see in Table 5, the subjects in the Sup conditions were indeed more 
attracted to their supervisor than those in the NoSup condition (p = .003 by 
Marshall’s test). This is true both for Fine (p= .007) and NoFine subjects 
(p = .01). Hypothesis 4 can be considered as supported. 


Hypothesis 5. The more P perceives that O can punish him for nonconformity, 
the more will O have coercive power over P. 

Coercive power depends ‘upon the ability of O to punish P (6). As con- 
trasted with legitimate power, coercive power will not occur if there are not 
other forces on P to remain in the situation (3,13). The individual worker 
who is threatened with punishment will not obey if he can comfortably leave 
his position. Both legitimate and coercive power will result in public influence. 
However, legitimate power will lead also to private influence, whereas coercive 
power does not. To the extent that the power of O is coercive, it will not 
affect influence unless P considers it likely that the resulting influence will 
somehow be communicated to O. In fact, we have further suggested that 
under some conditions, the use of coercion may undermine the legitimate 
power of O (See Hypothesis 6) and reduce the attraction of P toward O 
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(Hypothesis 7). The result may then be negative private influence—a change 
in a direction opposite to that desired by O. 


Hypothesis 5a. The more P perceives that O can punish him for noncon- 
formity, the more will O be able to exert public influence over P. 

In Table 2, we note that the first fine seemed to have no effect in increasing 
influence in any of the conditions. The second fine and third fine did increase 
conformity in the NoSup condition, the decreased production in response to 
slow-down inductions being significantly less in the NoSup-Fine variation 
than in the NoSup-NoFine variation (p =.03, t-test). The fine produced no 
significant effect in production where the supervisor had group support. Per- 
haps the failure to gain more adequate support for this hypothesis may be 
attributable to the subjects’ acceptance of the legitimacy of the experiment 
itself, feeling that they must follow instructions no matter what. In any event, 
this hypothesis, in which we might have been most confident prior to the 
experiment, received only fragmentary support. 


Hypothesis 5b. The ability of O to punish P for nonconformity will not 
increase the private influence of O over P. 

We would therefore predict that private conformity, as measured by TPC 
scores, would not be gerater in the Fine than in the NoFine conditions. This 
hypothesis was confirmed, as we can see in Table 4. In fact, we note that the 
TCP scores were uniformly lower in the Fine conditions, indicating lower 
private acceptance of inductions even though there was no difference in 
public influence. Analysis of variance revealed no significant difference how- 
ever. The greatest difference between Fine and NoFine conditions occurred in 
the nonlegitimate groups (p = .04, t-test). When the effects of group support 
and fine were combined (comparing the Sup-NoFine and the NoSup-Fine 
conditions), the difference was significant at the .001 confidence point (t-test). 
Thus coercive power does not increase private acceptance of influence and 
may even have a boomerang effect. 


Hypothesis 6. The attempt by O to use coercive power will reduce the 
legitimacy of O as perceived by P. 


In our theoretical discussion, we had pointed out that the use of coercion 
by O makes P less willing to accept the legitimate right of O to occupy that 


position of authority (6). The test of this hypothesis comes from the question 
mentioned earlier, “To what extent did you feel that the things your super- 


visor asked you to do were justified?”, with a nine-point scale from 
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1. “Completely within her rights” to 9. “Definitely not justified.” The mean 
difference was in the opposite direction though not great (3.1 and 3.8 for the 
Fine and NoFine subjects, respectively, p = .08 by two-tailed Marshall’s 
test), most of this difference was in the Sup conditions. It is possible that 
when the subjects accepted the legitimacy of the supervisor, a fine served to 
underline the supervisor’s authority. 

The question “To what extent do you feel that someone other than Ellie 
should have been supervisor?” showed no significant differences. In Table 1, 
we note that Ellie received more final votes for supervisor when she did not 
use fines, though this was a low level of significance (p = .07 by Marshall’s 
test). 

Yet, in response to the question, “To what extent do you feel that other 
members of your group would stand behind your supervisor in his direction of 
the group?” fined subjects felt that she would get significantly less support 
than did nonfined subjects (p = .006 by Marshall’s test). It may be that the 
subjects were unwilling to admit that they would let the fine reduce their 
own support of the supervisor, though they felt that others would be so 
influenced. In any case, Hypothesis 6 remains unsupported. 


Hypothesis 7. The attempt to use coercive power over P will reduce the 
attraction of P toward O. 

As measured by responses to “How much did you like the supervisor in 
your zgroup?”, Table 5 shows that the subjects in the Fine conditions were 
less attracted toward their supervisor (p = .02 by Marshall’s test). This was 
true within both the Sup (p= .03) and NoSup (p = .03) conditions. Per- 
sonal attraction as measured by this item is also significantly related to private 
conformity on the TPC scores (r = .22, p = .02). It is interesting to contrast 
this relationship with that involving public influence. Though subjects here 
show more private influence if they like their supervisor, we earlier indicated 
an opposite relationship with respect to public influence. (See Hypothesis 5b.) 
It seems that coercion decreases private influence and personal attraction, 
while increasing public influence. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


It was our purpose in this experiment to explore further the bases and 


effects of legitimate power and to compare these with coercive power. Accord- 


ingly, we created two group work situations. In one, the supervisor was 
represented as having group support, through election; in the other the super- 
visor took over her job without group support. Within each of these con- 
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ditions, half the subjects were fined for “nonconformity” and the remainder 
were not fined. As predicted, group support resulted in greater acceptance of 
the legitimacy of office—subjects were significantly more likely to feel that the 
elected supervisor had a right to hold that office, and to feel that the super- 
visor was justified in prescribing behavior for them. Legitimacy also increased 
the personal attraction of worker towards supervisor, while coercion reduced 
this attraction. The workers privately accepted the influence of the legitimate 
supervisor, whereas the use of coercion did not increase private acceptance. 
The predictions were all significantly supported. However, the predicted in- 
crease in public conformity as the result of legitimacy and coercion did not 
occur. Nor did coercion reduce perceived legitimacy. 

This implies that the net effect of nonlegitimate and coercive influence may 
be an increased discrepancy between private and public opinion and _ be- 
havior, with its resulting tensions. Eventually, we might predict that the 
worker would leave the situation, become hostile towards the supervisor, 


reject further influence completely, or otherwise express this tension. 


It is interesting that in all four experimental conditions, the subjects pub- 


licly conformed considerably to the requests of the supervisor that they reduce 
their speed, even if they did not privately accept the inductions. We have 
offered several explanations for this. First, there is interdependence—the be- 
lief by subjects that their products might be used by others, and the resulting 
tendency to accept the judgment of the supervisor. Presumably, this inter- 
dependence may then add power to the supervisor. In this experiment, we 
did reduce interdependence from a prior study (15) and did find that the 
percentage conformity in this experiment was indeed decreased by over ten 
per cent in comparison with the previous investigation. Secondly, the legiti- 
macy of the experiment itself may be an additional variable. The subjects, 
having volunteered for an experiment, may feel that they must do what they 
are asked within very broad limits (4). An attempt has been made to control 
for this factor in a later experiment (5). Finally, there is the possibility that 
subjects indicated their rejection of the supervisor through “overconformity.” 
By “overconformity” we mean the compliance with the inductions of the 
influencer over and beyond the presumed desires of the influencer, while 
privately rejecting the influence. This recalls the behavior of the IWW 
workers who were reputed to systematically disrupt operations of factories 
by conforming in minute detail, going beyond orders. Interviews with sub- 
jects indicated that this might have occurred here in at least some cases. We 
have suggested that such behavior is especially likely to occur when com- 
munication through normal means has been reduced—overconformity may 
then become the means by which nonacceptance of influence is communicated. 
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These are some of the factors which must be taken into account in further 
studies of social influence. 


Manuscript received: October 28, 1957 
Revised manuscript received: January 10, 1958 
Bertram H. Raven 
Department of Psychology 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24, California 
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The Dynamics of Group Psychotherapy as Seen 
by a Sociologist 


Part I: The Basic Process 


DorotHy Faus Beck,' Family Service Association of America? 


In a brief span of years group psychotherapy has earned its place as a 
major therapeutic tool. It ranks with psychoanalysis, chemo-electrotherapy, 
and tranquilizers among the major innovations in the care of the mentally ill 
in the last half century. While early experiments with the method were moti- 
vated by cost limitations and staff shortages, it was soon discovered that 
groups have unique therapeutic potentials. Therapists of widely diverse 
affiliations and professional preparation now use group methods in a variety 
of settings and for a wide range of case types (12, 13, 31,51). This awakening 
to the power of a specially structured social system as a medium for therapy 
coincides with, and expresses the very core of, psychiatry’s recent shift from 
an exclusively clinical and intrapsychic emphasis to an emerging awareness of 
the social dynamics of mental illness—a change Dreikurs has called “the third 
revolution in psychiatry” (10). 


PREVIOUS APPROACHES TO PROBLEM 


In view of the challenge of this development and the obvious relevance of 
social theory to its understanding, the lack of systematic attention by sociolo- 
gists to the clarification of the dynamics of group psychotherapy is surprising. 
With few exceptions, their expanding interest in the field of mental health 
has been focused rather on the association between various economic, social, 
and cultural factors and the prevalence and treatment of mental illness (6, 20, 
43,45), on the structural analysis of mental hospital settings (6, 52), and on 
the characteristics of the physician’s role (30, 35, 42). Occasional social science 
contributions to the understanding of individual psychotherapy have also 


' Acknowledgments: For an awakening to the challenging potentialities of systematic 
and for fruitful guidlines and suggestions for the application of the 
method to concrete processes, the author wishes to express appreciation to Prof. Robert 
K. Merton, whose Columbia University lectures (Soc. 215-216) the author attended as 


sociological analysis 


1 


visiting scholar in 1955-56. For specific encouragement and suggestions, the author is also 
indebted to Dr. Henry L. Lennard, Prof. H. L. Zetterberg, and others. For the revelation 
of the potential power and fascinating dynamics of the therapeutic process itself, the 
author is deeply indebted to those leaders and members of group psychotherapy units 
who shared, guided, and made possible the author’s exciting experiences with this new 
approach 

2 Responsibility for the views expressed rests with the author and not with the Family 
Service Association of America 
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been helpful (9, 35, 36,40,41). While there have been some related ap- 
proaches (2, 27, 31, 32, 40, 44, 53), considerable search by the present author 
has located almost no systematic attempt by sociologists to use currently ac- 
cepted theory to analyze the basic processes or structure of this new thera- 
peutic tool. The work of Coffee (7) and associates, though quite different from 
the present approach, perhaps represents an exception. Sociological articles in 
this field are also infrequent (21). 

In the main, relatively little systematic research on this new method has 
yet been attempted by any discipline. Such as has appeared has been focused 
largely on its clinical benefits (48). The occasional, more ambitious research 
efforts have not included a sociologist on the research team (16, 42). The 
comments of psychiatrists and clinical psychologists, who have produced the 
greater portion of the rapidly proliferating literature (11, 18, 19,21, 23,25, 
26,46), are largely descriptive and unsystematic and typically lack clarity as 
to basic concepts and processes (48). These authors also reflect the focus on 
the individual inherent in their educational background, conceptual tools, 
occupational role, and value orientation. Even psychiatrists, such as Horney, 
Kardiner, and Fromm, who have pioneered the exploration of the influence of 
culture on personality have tended to overlook the social structure and culture 
of their own work situation as a determinant of personality change. 


CENTRAL HYPOTHESIS, METHOD, AND SOURCES 
Organization and Central Hypothesis 


Because of considerations of length, this presentation has been divided 
between two articles. This first paper will attempt to identify the central 
dynamics of the processes of group psychotherapy at the sociological level of 
analysis using systematically the tools of functional sociology. It will under- 
take to define the role patterns and norms governing the process and to ex- 
plain why this type of interaction is instrumental for personality change in 
neurotics. A second paper to be published in the next issue of this journal 


will undertake to answer certain puzzling questions stimulated by this ap- 


proach and in the process will try to explain how these temporary alterations 
in the social setting and cultural milieu of the patients can be gradually 
introduced by the leader and put into practice, how the process is protected 
from outside interference, and what the consequences of the process are for 
the patients and their immediate associates. 

As a central hypothesis, this paper proposes that much of the favorable 
therapeutic result accomplished by group therapy stems from the fact that the 
patient is placed in an artificially structured, temporary, social system and 
subculture that, in those areas where change is the therapeutic goal, is rendered 
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as rapidly as possible the inverse or opposite of the social system and culture 
in which these specific original maladaptive learnings took place. In this 
specially devised setting, specific opposite tasks are contrived, the previously 
learned but latent blockages are made manifest, their intense correlated ex- 
citement drained off, the fears of sanctions lessened, and the new behavior 
rewarded. By a procedure known as extinction in learning theory, these new 
group experiences gradually eradicate each member’s internalized residue of 
earlier maladaptive socialization. Sociologically speaking, the therapy circle 
of peers is used to provide a specialized “reference group” where the particular 
deviant values necessary for the correction or neutralization of inappropriate 
or excessive anticipatory socialization are given institutional support and 
sanction and, to the extent feasible, are actualized in group interaction.* 

For purposes of brevity, the present presentation is limited to the dynamics 
of psychoanalytically oriented group psychotherapy for adult neurotics who 
are not residents of institutions. While the specific normative patterns outlined 
are not considered fully applicable except for this type of group, the basic 
hypothesis is believed to have wider validity and perhaps to be a useful clue 
to technics appropriate for other types of therapeutic groups and settings. 


Method and Sources 


No statistical or research verification or elaborate bibliographic documen- 
tation for the proposed core hypothesis can be offered by the author at this 


time. The ideas and characterizations used have been garnered in exceedingly 


small fragments from an extensive sampling of the increasingly voluminous 
literature on group psychotherapy. Particular attention has been given to 
references suggesting a sociological orientation. Major sources are covered by 
references, but the numerous other secondary leads must remain unacknowl- 
edged, it being largely a matter of chance and beyond recall where the author 
first obtained a particular fragmentary idea, clue, or reminder of personal 
experience. 

Insights gained from reading and lectures have been heavily supplemented 
by understanding and experience gained through regular personal participa- 
tion for about two years in group therapy units. This experience included 
contact with three different groups, each following the principles of a different 


ion to the importance and excitement of experimenting with opposites, 
bted to Dr. F. S. Perls (see, for example, Ref. 39, pp. 41-53 for experi- 
by = 


ol 


authors as to the uses of opposites in therapy, see Dollard 

, Shoben (50), and Alexander and French (1, p. 338). Alexander and 

French say, for example, that “reexperiencing the old unsettled conflict but with a new 
ending is the sec1 f every penetrating therapeutic result.” 

4“Anticipatory socialization” is used in this paper to mean the learning of role patterns 

required for anticipated life statuses while still occupying prior and different statuses in a 


] lien > 
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school of psychoanalysis.5 These experiences have contributed substantially 
to the formulations offered in this paper, as well as to the author’s confidence 
in their essential reasonableness. 


BASIC STRUCTURE, ROLE PATTERNS, AND NORMS OF THE 
PSYCHOTHERAPY GROUP 


General Characteristics 


The type of group psychotherapy unit here under consideration is a con- 
sciously patterned, specific, social arrangement between one or more therapist- 
analysts and a small group of patients (usually limited to 8 or 10) who meet 
together regularly, usually one to three times a week without coercion, have 
no structured program, and focus deliberately on producing personality 
changes in the patient-participants. These groups are by nature temporary, 
unstable, and not self-maintaining. Usually they are initially organized by 
psychiatrists or by an interested organization, lay or professional. The patient 
neither initiates the group nor decides when it is to terminate. The therapist- 
leader may work under supervision (control analysis) or unswpervised, but 
in either case, being responsible for both admission and discharge of mem- 
bers, he clearly holds in relation to the patient a superior power position. 
On him depends both the continuance of the group and its success. The 


leader’s power rests, however, on consent, for patients are usually free to 
withdraw at any time and some groups do die from loss of members or inade- 
quate participation. Since the group has no shared activities, responsibilities, 
or goals external to itself, its stability rests entirely on continued, voluntary 
participation. 


Basic Role Patterns 


The only formal role differentiation between group members is that between 
analyst and patient-members. Among patients no rank or role differences are 
recognized in advance, regardless of the rank or status differentials prevailing 
in outside relationships. There are no officers, except as temporary group 
leaders are selected for short-term roles. All patients theoretically have the 
same rights, privileges, and obligations. Any differentiation results from in- 
formal group interaction. Permanent patterns in these regards, as well as the 
development of detached friendship pairing, are discouraged by means of role 
exchange and reversal since fluidity of structure is essential if members are 
to expand their social skills. 


5 The schools represented by these groups were: the New York Institute for Gestalt 
Therapy, the American Institute for Psychoanalysis, and the Washington School of 
Psychiatry. These experiences were extensively supplemented with individual psycho- 
therapy. 
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In keeping with its radical goals, the role prescriptions for group psycho- 
therapy constitute a drastic departure from usual small group norms. The pre- 
scriptions for the reciprocal roles of patient and therapist, as formulated by 
the author from a great variety of sources, are outlined in their ideal form 
in Part I of Table 1. The rewards and sanctions which support this core 
process with continuing motivation are outlined in Part II of this same 
table. This is followed by Part III which describes the prescriptions and 
proscriptions that control relationships of participants with members of the 
role and status sets of other participants and thus provide the protection and 
isolation necessary for success.® It is essential that the reader examine this 
table in some detail since in the remaining text familiarity with its contents 
is assumed. 


Characteristics of Roles in Terms of Parsons’ Pattern Variables 

As Table 1 indicates, the analyst’s role patterns are in many respects 
opposite to those of the patient-members. In terms of the dichotomies of 
Parsons’ five “pattern variables,” * four out of five of the dimensions show 
contrasts as follows: 


Role Exper tations 


Therapist-Leader Patient- Members 


Affective neutrality Affectivity 


Collectivity orientation Self-orientation 
Universalism Particularism 
Achievement Achievement 
Specificity Diffuseness 


®“Status” is used in this paper to indicate affiliation or identification with a group, 
usually functional, z.e. doctor, father, etc., rather than a rank or relative standing in a 
hierarchy. “Role” is used to refer to socially predefined patterns of behavior recognized as 
associated with, or assigned to, occupants of a given status in their relationships with 
persons holding another specific status, i.e. a doctor’s role in relation to his patients, or a 
father’s role in relation to his daughter. “Role-set’’ as here used refers to the multiple 
roles inherent in a given status, as for example, a doctor’s differing patterns of relation- 
ships with patients, nurses, other physicians, specialists, etc. “Status-set” is used to mean 
the constellation of multiple statuses held by the same individual, as when one indi- 
vidual is at the same time a husband, father, employer, church deacon, citizen, etc. 

7 For full definitions of the pattern variables, see Ref. 37, pp. 76-91. Briefly, a col- 
lectivity orientation implies the role-expectation that an obligation to subordinate private 
to collective interests will be honored; a universalism orientation implies the role- 
expectation that personal standards in relation to others will be based on general norms 
rather than on the particular relationship of the other to self that is involved; an 
achievement (as opposed to an ascription) orientation implies that decisions and dif- 
ferential treatment of others will be based on the performance rather than the attributes 
of the other (i.e., memberships, possessions, etc 
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TABLE 1 


Role Prescriptions and Proscriptions for Pychoanalytic Group Therapy 
for Neurotics Outside an Institutional Setting * 





Patient-members of group 





1.It is the patient’s obligation to co- 

operate to the limit of his ability by 

volunteering communications of the 
following types: 

a. He must reveal himself and his feel- 
ings and problems with complete 
honesty and_ directness, without 
apology or evasion, and without re- 
gard for the usual social controls or 
any fears he may have of disapproval 
by his group. 


.He must communicate observations 
and feelings both negative and posi- 
tive toward the analyst and other pa- 
tients without censorship or regard for 
the usual traditions of courtesy. 


.He must not exclude any topic from 
comment because it arouses anxiety, 
is culturally taboo, or would reveal 
socially unacceptable behavior. 


.He must not withdraw from com- 
munication because of anger, shame, 
or fear (or if he does so, he must 
admit that he does so) 


.He is expected not to invoke the 
usual social courtesy norms in self- 
defense when his own shortcomings 
are discussed by others and not to 
invoke moral principles against the 
revelations of other patients. 


(Cont. on next page) 





Part I. Basic Role Prescriptions and Proscriptions for Group Process 








Therapist-analyst leader 





1. It is the analyst’s obligation to recipro- 
cate as follows: 


a.He must refrain from value judg- 
ments regarding the patient’s com- 
munications [except for comments 
necessary to control the process, 
apply sanctions as necessary (see 
Part II), etc.] 

b. He must not invoke sanctions against 
any patient because of thoughts or 
revelations occurring during the 
therapeutic process and must hold the 
secrecy of such communications in- 
violate except in real emergencies, 
such as those involving probable 
murder or suicide actions. 





>.He must maintain a combination of 
objectivity and empathy while at the 
same time avoiding emotional involve- 
ment with the patient. He must not 
reciprocate the patient’s emotions 
(affective neutrality). He must not 
be shocked by, or blame the patient 
for, his past actions. He must main- 
tain this objectivity in spite of any 
sanctions or rewards that the patient 
may try to employ. To assure the 
maintenance of this objectivity, he 
must not accept as patients those 
who have power over him in the real 
world. 
He is not required to reciprocate the 
patient’s confidence with personal 

self-revelations and usually does not. 


*Source: Role pattern statements have been formulated by the author on the basis of 
extended reading in the field and personal experience and have been revised on the basis 
of suggestions from critics. They have not been verified by formal research procedures. 
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TABLE 1—(Cont.) 


(Part I—Cont.) 


f group Therapist-analyst leader 


2.As a prerequisite to treatment he must 2.As a prerequisite for his role, he must 

his status as a patient in need make himself technically and personally 
of help and cannot avoid its role re- competent for its requirements, must 
quirements by appeal to external rank or represent his training honestly, and 
status must refuse cases beyond his competence 
He is expe take on the average He may not use the group situation or 
his approximate share of the total the group time to work out solutions 
group time but not much more (i.e. he to his own personal problems. He must 
must participate without monopolizing encourage the fair sharing of time 


among members. 


He must accept whatever limitations He must restrain patients from conduct 
) 


the therapist places on “acting-out” of (“acting-out”) which is_ realistically 
antisocial impulses, as for exampk dangerous to them, to others in the 
limitations on nonverbal hostile attacks group, or to nonmembers 


group members 


m time to time t He is expected to protect patients from 
of lay analyst in rela- | incorrect, damaging, or premature in- 
atients (and in relation terpretations by other patients, to sup- 

port them in times of special stress, and 
observations, and in to rescue them when they are used as 
ns of their behavior. If he “scapegoats.” He must be impartial and 
utral in doing so, he play no favorites in responses, rewards, 
rve and comment on | and sanctions. 
r 


sponses 


He must not contact the patient outside 
the agreed therapeutic sessions (except 
when asked to do so in a professional 
capacity or when necessary to arrange 
hours for appointments, etc.) 

his financial assets 7.He must not exploit the patient’s need, 
best of his abili psychological handicaps, or technical 


eatment fees ignorance to claim excessive fees 


therapist at the nce the fees are agreed on, he must 
the agreed fees Yr give the agreed service at the specified 
others to pay in his yurs to the best of his ability and 
pay any of the qust accept no remuneration for his 

or their comments ices other than the fee he charges 
dless of their value functional specificity of reward) 


(Cont. on next page) 
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TABLE 1—(Cont.) 
(Part I—Cont.) 


Patient-members of group Therapist-analyst leader 











9.His diagnoses, treatment, and recom- 
tation” of any efforts to bribe the | mendations must be independent of, and 
therapist. 


| 
9.He must expect and accept “interpre- 


uninfluenced by, his personal interest 
| or pecuniary gain (collectivity orien- 
tation). 
10. He must permit himself to become emo- 
tionally involved in the interchange. 


10.He must refuse patients toward whom 
he cannot be affectively neutral (for 
example, members of his own family, 
persons he is in love with, etc.). He 
must avoid bodily contact with the pa- 
tient at least to the extent necessary to 
maintain affective neutrality. (Even 
though he is often an M.D., he does 
not do physical examinations of his 
patients.) 


Part II. Rewards and Sanctions Supporting Role Performance 





Patient-members of group Therapist-analyst leader 





1. Rewards for role acceptance: 1. Rewards for role acceptance: 


a. Therapeutic improvement a. Satisfaction of professional growth 


: and accomplishment 
b. Praise, encouragement, support, or 
understanding from analyst and/or 


peer group 


b. Remuneration received for work 


c. Appreciation and gratitude from pa- 


c. Improved self-attitude tients and/or their families 


d. Attention of group and/or therapist d.Improved esteem of professional 


2 . . . associates 
e.Satisfactions of primary group in- 


timacies. e. Expansion of practice 


| 
| 
| 
| 


.Sanctions against role deviation: Sanctions against role deviation: 
a. Unmasking of “neurotic” motives | a. Criticism by group members and loss 
(“interpretation of resistances”) of their esteem 
.Group criticism and loss of esteem b. Loss of patients 
of peers and/or analyst with conse- c. Loss of remuneration 
quent lowering of favorable self- 


d.Loss of esteem of, or ostracism by, 
attitudes 


professional associates for gross un- 
. Exclusion from further group sessions professional behavior or incompetence 
(This sanction is seldom used and 
can be invoked only by the therapist- 
leader.) 


(Cont. on next page) 
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TABLE 1 


(Cont.) 


Part III. Restrictions on Other Role and Status Relationships of Participants 


Patient-members of group 


1. Relations with other members of thera- 
pist’s role set or with his associates in 


other statuses 


nt is expected to refrain from 


ts with members of analyst’s 


role set except where contacts are 


essential for therapeutic goals 


He must not spread false tales regard- 
ing the analyst 

He may not go to two analysts at 
once for therapy without revealing it 
to both 

guests to the 


He may not invite 


group without the thera- 


sessions 


pist’s permission 


ide group with role and 


of members: 


10t identify other 


group 


) outsiders without per- 


the member involved 


ist keep revelations and conduct 


ther members of group strictly 


if he 
without 


confidential (but 


himself 


may wishes 


involving 


Therapist-analyst leader 


1. Relations with members of patient’s 
role sets or with his associates in other 


statuses: 


a. Analyst may not reveal confidential 
communications from patients except 
in real emergencies, such as impend- 


ing murder or suicide. 
b. He may not contact members of pa- 
other statuses 
without patient’s knowledge (except 
in rare instances). 


tient’s role sets for 


c. He may not invoke sanctions against 
patient in any of patient’s outside 
relationships. 

d. He may not reveal names of patients. 

e. He 


suggestions regarding decisions affect- 


may not give patients advice or 


ing outside relationships or require 

specific conduct outside sessions (ex- 

cept when patient is in real danger). 
f. He may not invite other members of 

a patient’s role or status sets outside 

the group to become participants 
without the permission of the mem- 
ber concerned. 


Relations outside group with members 
of his own role and status sets: 


a. He must abstain from telling patients 
details of his private family life. 
b.He may not “date” 


c.He must 


profession, i.e. 


his patients. 


observe the mores of his 
(a) he must practice 
in a manner that will not bring dis- 
credit on the profession, (b) he must 
refrain from criticizing the com- 
petence of other therapists, (c) he 
must not advertise his services, and 
(d) he must not guarantee in advance 


the results of therapy 
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The patterns outlined for the analyst’s role are similar for both group and 
individual therapy. They also have much in common with those for the 
general physician (36, p. 454) and other professional persons. In fact, some 
of the patterns indicated have been part of the heritage of the medical pro- 
fession for many centuries (36, pp. 462-466). For the analytic relationship 
they play, however, an unusually essential, but somewhat different, role. For 
three of the five variables, these differences warrant special comment. 

A collectivity orientation is, for example, even more necessary for a 
therapist-analyst than for a general physician since patients would be unable 
to tolerate the degree of frankness and self-revelation required without the 
confidence, supported by the role norms themselves, that their revelations 
will not be exploited for the private personal goals of the therapist (36, pp. 
461-465). In fact, there is hardly any other professional relationship, with 
the possible exception of that of the surgeon, in which the client is as totally 
vulnerable, exposed, and defenseless. Even in the case of the surgeon the 
exposure is physical only and does not involve in any comparable way vital 
psychological material. In addition, since the treatment of distrust is itself 
often a goal, it is doubly necessary that this symptom be allowed no reality 
basis. By contrast, the degree of client trust required for the successful func- 
tioning of the medical profession is distinctly more limited. Some can even 
be effective in spite of marked distrust, as for example, the X-ray therapist. 

Likewise, the analyst’s role also differs from that of the physician in that 
its central therapeutic function requires the direct and intensive application 
of specialized skills to the personality of the patient, a process directly 
dependent on empathy and insight for its success. The affective neutrality, 
needed in other medical professions to assure impartiality in diagnosis and 
selection of treatment method, in the case of the analyst’s role contributes 
directly to the dynamics of therapy. Moreover, since the interaction 
process is inherently hostility arousing for the patient, the therapist requires 
an exceptional degree of autonomy and affective neutrality if he is to 
succeed in maintaining the nonreciprocity pattern. 

From this derives an additional distinctive requirement for the therapist’s 
role, namely the ability to maintain a consistent independence of the patient’s 
internalized value system and cultural frame of reference. Without this 
independence, the therapist would not be able to lead him to the value 
reversals essential to cure. By contrast, the physician, lawyer, architect, 
etc. can perform their respective technical functions with minimal inter- 
ference with, or challenge to, the client’s accepted values and norms. Thus, 
in Parsons’ terms, the therapist’s role might be considered to incorporate 
an extreme degree of universalism. At the same time, in another sense, his 
role is highly particularistic, for he must be exceptionally concerned with 
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the particular characteristics of the patient-analyst relationship (i.e. with 
the “analysis of transference,’ defenses, etc.) and must respond differentially 
to each patient. Without high sensitivity and this flexible, fluctuating adjust- 
ment, he could not treat. 

The therapist’s role patterns differ not only from those of other professions, 
but also from those of the patient, as was indicated in the foregoing listing. 
In Parsons’ terminology, the patient’s role is self-oriented, particularistic, 
highly affective, and diffuse. While the patient may strive for independence 


of his cultural frame of reference, such independence is certainly not a pre- 


requisite for therapy, and the maintenance of affective neutrality would 
negate the effectiveness of treatment. The nonreciprocity pattern, combined 
with the general lack of mutuality in role patterns, leads to repeated frustra- 
tion of the patient’s reaching out. Affectivity is responded to by affective 
neutrality; diffuseness, with therapeutic specificity; the patient’s transference 
expectations (particularism), with the universalism of the therapist’s role. 
These deliberate disparities are much greater than must be sustained in the 
usual physician-patient relationship and contribute both to the exceptional 
difficulty of sustaining the relationship and to its therapeutic power. In view 
of these inherent role contrasts, it is not surprising that at the outset mutual 
role expectations typically do not mesh. In fact, exploration of the discrepan- 
cies is part of the technic used to gain insight. 


Patterned Differences between Individual and Group Psychotherapy 


In addition to pattern differences between professions and between patient 
and analyst roles, significant differences exist between individual and group 
psychotherapy, as Foulkes and Anthony (13, p. 77) and others have indi- 
cated. The following list of contrasts is offered by the present author to 
make these distinctions more explicit in social terms: ' 


1. The setting and processes more nearly approximate real life in the following respects 


a.A sitting rather than a reclining posture is typically used. 


b. The analyst is always visible and can be closely watched for his responses and reac- 


tions; hence “countertransferences” ar apparent. 


c. All patients are at all times visible to all other group members. 


d.In conflict situations patients oft support of other patients 
», No one patient is the continuous center of focus; hence temporary withdrawal 
n participation is less conspicuous and less penalized 

ion patterns between patients are more typical of real-life situations than 
e between patient and analyst 


and other developments are less subject to the analyst’s control. 


ip, patients have the opportunity intermittently to play the analyst role 
interpretations, comments, and criticisms of their peers (or the analyst) 
sult the atmosphere is more democratic 
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3. The technics used are more varied and sometimes include role playing and psychodrama. 


4. Group interaction encourages greater emphasis on observation and understanding of 
the here-and-now and less emphasis on childhood history and dreams. 


. The focus is on interpersonal experiences and intrapsychic, perceptual, and poetic 
experiences receive lesser emphasis. 

. Greater impartiality is required of the analyst. 

. “Transference” reactions are more diffuse and include both members aid leader. 

.In contrast to the dyad of individual therapy, continuance is not dependent on any 
one person; hence the possibility of termination is less dominant and threatening. 

. Conversely, success is positively contingent on role fulfillment by many patients. 

. Self-revelation in a group setting involves a more revolutionary and risky departure 
from accepted social practice than it does when practiced in the protected privacy of 
the dyad of individual therapy. 


SOURCES OF THERAPEUTIC POWER OF GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Social Origins of Members 


As the first step toward understanding how and why this specially 
structured social system effects personality change, one must ask who the 
members are, why they come, and what kinds of groups they come from. 
In other words, one must view the participants in their developmental 
context. In the first place, members are obviously self-selected on the 
basis of high motivation. The details of this process will be examined in 
some detail in the second article in this series. At this point the focus is 
rather on who these persons are whose way of life affords sufficient emo- 
tional pain, serious conflict, conscious stress, or anxiety to motivate the 
initial search for release. In sociological terms, what are the temporal status 
and role sequences which have incompatible elements? Where is prior 
socialization likely to prove inadequate for current social roles? If a change 
of roles was appropriate, why the blockage? The following categories of 
incompatibility and discontinuity are cited by way of illustration: 

1. Persons who were originally socialized in a group whose patterns of relationship and 
internalized concepts of self and self-role, while functional for the original groups, are 
maladaptive for the individuals in their new roles in the groups to which these persons 
now belong (28). 

Persons whose progress from one status to its normal social sequel (8) is blocked by 

their lack of appropriate skills or emotions (inadequate anticipatory socialization) (3). 

(Those inadequately motivated for assuming the next status ordinarily would not seek 

therapy.) 

3. Persons who, though they remain in the same type of group as their original one, have 
internalized the norms of their group of orientation either without the resolution of 
related conflicts, or to an excessive degree substantially beyond that currently necessary 
for their present roles, with the result that they pay an excessive intrapsychic toll in 
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the form of overconformity, reactive revolt, anxiety, habits of restricted emotional 
expression, or disturbed relations to authority. 

faced with incompatibilities within their culture, as ior example between strong 

prescribed goals and lack of realistic, socially structured means for their 

who at the same time are unable to relinquish internally either the 


goals or the means because they have been heavily internalized. 


ns cccupying two or more incompatible statuses or roles who because of early 
fication with both sides of similar conflicts, or early experience with inconsistent 


rewards and sanctions, are unable to resolve these conflicting role demands. 


The foregoing list includes in various combinations two general types of 
problems: (a) those arising from the neurotic correlates of particular 
cultures and subcultures (14), (b) incompatibilities created by rapid social 
change or high horizontal or vertical mobility. In these times of extraor- 
dinarily rapid change and less stratified, more mobile society, many adults 
find themselves in situations for which the norms, values, habits, and social 
technics learned as a child have very poorly prepared them. Those who 
are, however, blessed with an early background that taught them adequate 
and varied social competences, a nonrigid approach to new situations, pat- 
terns of minimal anxiety, nonself-defeating defenses, and integrative problem- 
solving technics can, after a period of stress, learn the required new patterns. 
Those, however, who have learned to withdraw into safety-seeking defenses 
and have not the skills necessary for meeting these new challenges, suffer 
excessively. Adequate documentation for these assertions still lies in the 
future. However, the findings of Hollingshead and Redlich that “neurotic 
and schizophrenic patients are more upwardly mobile than the average 
population” (20) are suggestive of such a relationship. The more complex 
and interdependent the social structure, the greater the problems of integra- 
tion for both the individual and the group (45, p. 318). As Jurgen Ruesch 
has explained: 


“The same response may be rewarded in one culture and punished in another. The 


individual’s attitude, therefore, has to change, and the introjected reward and punishment 


values of cues, responses, and techniques ha ) be modified. This latter procedure is 
the most difficult component of acculturz more strict and specific these reward 
: ’ 


and punis! values of the old culture were, the more difficult they are to change” 


Perhaps it is hardly accidental that in times such as these, the social inven- 
tion of group psychotherapy has been devised and perfected to assist with 
the personality adjustments needed to restore integration and equilibrium 
after the experience of sharp social discontinuities. 

In offering these social explanations of neurotic origins, the author has 
drawn heavily from the thinking of Shoben (50), Dollard (9), Ruesch (47), 
and others who explain neuroses in terms of wrong learnings and inter- 
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personal incompetence. The emphasis of the present paper on the role 
of cultural conflict and discontinuity is, however, greater. Inherent also 
in the present point of view is the as yet unverbalized assumption that the 
major patterns of repression and defense giving rise to neurosis are learned 
in the long-term experiences of the child in his early social setting and 
intimate family relationships rather than in specific traumatic episodes. 
This position does not deny that isolated episodes can, and sometimes do, 
play a critical, precipitating role; rather it insists that the critical com- 
ponent of such episodes is in essence usually (a) the inhibition or repression of 
the accompanying emotion, due to the norms governing emotional expres- 
sion, (b) anxiety or guilt arising from the violation, or imagined violation, 
of fundamental mores, (c) the experiencing of severe punishment designed 
to reinforce these norms, or (d) the culmination in an acute incident of 
a long-felt frustration of a basic need. A child, in the author’s judgment, 
who has been taught patterns of adequate emotional expression, who has 
received consistent adult support and a framework of social norms benignly 
reinforced, and whose basic needs have been met, can surmount and integrate 
such isolated traumatic episodes and remain free of crippling neurotic pat- 
terns and able to participate effectively even in a rapidly changing society. 


Inverse Nature of Normative Patterns of the Therapeutic Group 


If, then, the view is correct that the basic neurotic difficulties arise from 
long-term early relationships, how does the group psychotherapy experience 
help to correct these inappropriate patterns? How are these previous maladap- 
tive learnings neutralized and essential new learnings facilitated? The 
answer seems in part similar to that suggested by Lewin in another connection. 
As he observed, 


“ 


. it is usually easier to change individuals formed into a group than to change any 
one of them separately. As long as group values are unchanged the individual will resist 
changes more strongly the farther he is to depart from group standards. If the group 
standard itself is changed, the resistance which is due to the relationship between indi- 
vidual and group standard is eliminated” (24, p. 35). 


In other words, by placing the patient in a new, highly intimate group 
maintaining in selected critical aspects opposite standards from those of 


former significant reference groups, the barriers to change arising out 
of former group loyalties are minimized and the pulls toward change 
maximized. The results achieved are thus attributable to an important 
degree to the specific patterns of the group role system rather than to the 
precise characteristics of the leader, provided of course he is equal to the 
difficult requirements of his role. 

Table 2 attempts to spell out in detail the inverse nature of the 
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TABLE 2 
Listing Illustrating the Opposite or Inverse Relationship Between the Role Prescriptions 
and Proscriptions for Psychoanalytically Oriented Group Psychotherapy and the 
Typical Early Environment of Neurotics 


Part I. Normative Patterns 


Early environment typical of neurotics Typical group psychotherapy processes 


a -|-— Ce 


1. Repression and/or suppression of, and | 1. Free expression of emotions insisted on. 


control of, emotions required. 
: eae low : 
Restriction of verbal communication to | 2. Uncensored verbal expression of all 


socially acceptable comments thoughts required in spite of concom- 

itant anxiety or violation of social norms. 
Actions kept within socially acceptable | 3.Condemnation and sanctions removed 
norms by application of censure or other from traditional objects and imposed in- 


’ 


sanctions. | stead on “failure to cooperate” with new 
role requirements. 

Selected subjects taboo. 4. Discussion of taboo subjects required. 

Guilt and guilt feelings hidden or re- 5.Open discussion of guilt and guilt feel- 

pressed ings required. 

Good deportment, orderliness, and clean- ). Rigid behavior and control of environ- 

liness required. ment directly attacked and broken up; 
unstructured behavior and experimenta- 
tion encouraged. 


Part II. Basis of Personal Esteem 


Ear ronment typical of neurotics Typical group psychotherapy processes 





Acceptance and/or love conditional on Admission to group based on willingness 
achievement or ascription of prestige, to admit faults and inadequacies. 
honor, rank, and power. 
Activity oriented to maximizing favorable 2. Activity often oriented to deflation of 
self-esteem “neurotic pride.” 
ss”; hiding of fail 3. Special interest in analysis of failures. 
parents and/or teachers for Acceptance by group regardless of, al- 
inadequacies most because of, inadequacies 
Autocratic, authoritarian control pat 5. Equality patterning; criticism and _ re- 
terns. bellion permitted 
Value hierarchy emphasizing goodness alue hierarchy emphasizing mental 
, ° 
thrift, traint, modesty, propriety health, freedom, spontaneity, honesty, 
itivity, etc. 
mobility with effort to | 7. Unmasquing technics focusing on un- 
ynts,” “masques,” and acceptable and latent traits and func- 
pretens 


(Cont. on next page) 
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TABLE 2—(Cont.) 





Part III. Patterns of Interaction 





Early environment typical of neurotics Typical group psychotherapy processes 


. Regimentation in interpersonal relations. | 1. Insistence on autonomy and diversity in 
interpersonal relations. 

. Parental overprotection. | 2.Insistence on individual initiative and 
responsibility. 

Communications emphasizing the intel- | 3. Revelation of emotional, nonrational, 

lectual, scientific, rational, and utilitarian | and phantasy aspects of experience re- 

aspects of living and caution and valida- | quired. Caution and validation minimized 

| 

tion. or dispensed with. 

. High proportion of contacts highly im- . Extremely intimate communication en- 

personal, couraged and rewarded. 

. Mistrust and deceit common. 5.Honesty required; atmosphere of trust 
afforded. 

.Minimum of affection. . Mutual acceptance and mutual aid. 


7.Minimum emotional involvement; so- | 7. Maximum emotional involvement. 
phistication. 


normative patterns for group therapy when contrasted with those reported 
typical of the early environment of neurotics. It is not possible with current 
resources to document statistically these alleged characterizations of the 
childhood environment of the neurotic, but those conversant with case study 
material will find the components familiar. No one patient is assumed to 
have experienced the whole constellation. 

The reader will note in the listing of early environment an ethos reminiscent 
of a conservative, middle and upper class, “inner-directed” puritan type 
environment. This observation is consistent with the reported relatively 
high prevalence of the neurotic pattern in these social classes (17, 47). 
By contrast, the right-hand list suggests the criticism sometimes made 
that psychoanalysis is “irreligious.” When the numerous sharp contrasts 
between the typical environment of original socialization and the normative 
patterns of group psychotherapy are examined, item by item in rapid 
succession, the roots both of the latter’s great therapeutic power and of the 
intense anxiety that often accompanies the process are immediately evident. 

This new temporary environment is more than permissive—the word 
carries with it an inappropriate aura of ease and comfort. Actually, the 
new norms greatly limit permissiveness since they often require either 
the violation, at least verbally, of old norms, or the recognition before the 
group that such norms have been violated. The group members are denied 
the insulating and conflict-avoiding technics of reserve, tact, “white lies,” 
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and conventional phrases. Either they must violate the new norms and 
become highly visible as “uncooperative” or risk censure and unexpected inter- 
pretations by making shortcomings, unacceptable impulses, feelings, “sins,” 
etc., known and available for group comment. In addition, each must risk 
the hostility of his peers by criticizing them and revealing the unverbalized 
responses and intimate observations they stimulate. While each member is 
not directly told to go out and “sin,” in actuality, he is expected to commit, 
or reveal commitment of, numerous “social sins” or verbal offenses in the 
intimate circle of his peers. Deviancy from previous social “musts” is 
not only legitimized but required. At the same time the usual social protec- 
tions of hiding, secrecy, and avoidance no longer provide the protection 
of invisibility for deviancy, whether current or previous. Inevitably, the 
patient feels internally that he risks all the sanctions he has been taught 
to anticipate—punishment, disparagement, loss of prestige, loss of affec- 
tion, etc. Moreover, he rapidly senses that as others reveal “sins,” wrong 
thoughts, or other stigmatized behavior, he must not imitate his parents’ 
reactions or reinforce his childhood norms. Rather, he is expected to reveal 
his feelings, risk arousing hostilities, and subject his reactions to interpreta- 
tion by his peers. In time, he undertakes to copy, and eventually to internalize, 
the analyst’s role by becoming accepting and noncondemning. His expecta- 
tions of reward must also be reversed. To maximize his favorable self- 
esteem by winning group approval, he must deflate his self-esteem as 
measured by his internalized standards—the opposite of the usual group 
method for maximizing favorable self-attitudes (57). In short, he faces 
an ever-present emergency. His whole value system is shaken. “Goodness,” 
now redefined, becomes any act toward the goal of mental health; “sin,” 
any activity or resistance hindering this goal. 


Sources of Therapeutic Gain 


To an important degree the secret of the resulting therapeutic gain 
inheres in the fact that, having by stages and against anxiety violated (or 


revealed violation of) his old norms in an intimate group setting, the patient 


discovers that neither this peer group nor the analyst do, in fact, give 
the reaction he internally intuitively expected. If either the therapist or 
the group repeated the sanctions imposed by the patient’s parents, no 
unlearning could occur, and even reexperiencing would soon be blocked. 
However, the analyst does not repeat these sanctions because he is specifi- 
cally trained for his role of affective neutrality, an aspect of the interaction 
that obviously contributes to the central core of therapy. Though his fellow 
group members do not share the analyst’s rigorous preparation, they are 
able in a measure to follow his example because: (a) their own problems 
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are not directly implicated, (b) there is no reality danger from verbal norm 
violation in the isolated therapeutic setting, (c) they progressively internalize 
the analyst’s neutrality norms, and thus gradually redefine appropriate 
observer behavior to include (as Cameron has pointed out for individual 
therapy) the “detachment, impartiality, suspended judgment and tolerance 
which belong to the professional attitude” (5), (d) members try intuitively 
to minimize condemnatory responses in order to make themselves less 
vulnerable to anticipated retaliation, and (e) differences in backgrounds 
and idiosyncratic responses of members render the typical group response 
less condemning in particular points than expected by the immediately 
anxious participant. At the same time, members, being less highly trained 
in affect neutrality, respond to violations of currently appropriate norms 
with realistic through moderate censure. Thus, whether for a given patient 
the repressed component is the “id’’ impulse, as Freudian theory would 
suggest, or the “superego” as Mowrer believes (33, 34), the group can 
offer a corrective experience. In the author’s belief, both types of repression 
are usually present and require a complex untangling, a process for which 
the group milieu is admirably suited, since it encourages the undoing of 
avoidances in both directions, while at the same time modifying associated 
affect. The result is a more harmonious interplay of conscience and impulse. 

For the appropriate therapeutic impact, the patient must not be able to 
anticipate the group’s reactions. As Dollard has explained, “The patient 
must pronounce the forbidden sentences while being afraid. . . . If the patient 
is not at all afraid, no therapeutic result can occur” (9, p. 249). For this 
reason advance reassurance that censure would be withheld would be 
dysfunctional for the patient, for the emotional correlates of his original 
conditioning experience would then be minimally aroused, his experience 
would not be relieved with any sense of the reality of the original context, 
and the resulting unlearning would be minimal. Moreover, where it is 
awareness of conscience that is repressed, censure rather than noncensure 
may be the reversal therapeutically indicated. Consequently, the process 
functions most effectively when (a) the rationale is kept latent as far as 
the patients are concerned, (b) no advance definition of the situation is 
given by the analyst (i.e. a surprise element is retained), (c) advance 
reassurance of noncensure is withheld, (d) noncensure is not automatic, but 
rather is mixed with other interpretations and with censure as the dynamics 
indicate, (e) the meaning of noncensure is obscured by the analyst’s role 


pattern of neutrality, (f{) emotional support is minimized, and (g) patient 
affect is maximized. This need for latency for adequate functioning of this 
process explains why the emotional pattern of the process differs so markedly 


from that for “supportive” therapy. 
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In thus emphasizing the reversal aspect of the process, the author differs 
somewhat from the schools of thought that have considered as central such 
processes as catharsis, reliving of childhood traumas, increase in self-knowl- 
edge, transference, etc. (54, 55). Though admittedly contributing, these 
aspects of the process are viewed by the present author as less crucial. The 
author’s position is more nearly consistent with interpretations of dynamics 
in terms of learning theory as applied to individual psychotherapy by 
Shoben (50), Dollard (9), Mowrer (33, 34), Alexander (1), and others. 
To these conceptualizations primarily in terms of learning theory, commonly 
viewed primarily in a psychological framework, the present analysis attempts 
to add a focus on the role patterns and norms which provide the indispensable 
setting both for fostering these processes and for their therapeutic effect. 
How, for example, could awareness of the forbidden, the reexperiencing of 
gross trauma, the resolution of old conflicts, and the required unlearning 
be achieved if such experiences were met with the full pattern of repressive 
technics of the past, the parental pressures, the old sanctions that originally 
drove the related emotions and guilt from awareness or blocked the learning 
of essential problem-solving technics? Neither would a repetition of the 
patient’s current environment usually suffice to force that slow struggle with 
blockages, repressions, and defenses which usually must precede the com- 
mission, at least in phantasy or verbally of the forbidden or avoided acts. 
Without the pressures of a social structure that specifically requires this 
struggle, that forces a reality test of new adaptive or problem-solving 
behavior, these old patterns would dissolve only slowly or not at all since, 
in preference to attempting the previously forbidden, feared, or avoided 
acts or emotions, the individual would accept a limited existence, with the 


result that the corrective experience never would occur. Hence the need 


for a specifically structured and manipulated deviant subculture. Given 
a setting requiring and yet supporting the process, however, maladaptive 
social technics or avoidances that have led to progressive social retardation, 
deterioration, estrangement, and detachment can be reversed and reintegra- 
tion begun. By selective unlearning, combined with new learnings, currently 
dysfunctional response patterns can be canceled out. Under favorable con- 
ditions the result is what is referred to in psychoanalytic parlance as 
“freedom” or “spontaneity.” Obviously this so-called “freedom” is freedom 
from selected residues of previous internalized socialization, not freedom 
to act without observing currently required social constraints. The latter 
freedom society grants to no man (49). Nor does any man in society fully 
grant such “freedom” to himself. 
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Selection of Areas for Focus 


To be rapidly effective toward relearning, the selection of specific experi- 
ences and topics of focus should be consistently in directions associated 
with the maximum anxiety that can be successfully tolerated and handled 
constructively. The norms requiring frankness themselves make this possible. 
When put into practice without evasion, they serve rapidly to pinpoint 
the particular areas of emotional difficulties. The key to their success 
lies in the nature of the human organism itself, particularly its attraction 


to unsolved problems, areas of intense emotion, or situations provoking 
diffuse anxiety in preference to neutral topics or already resolved conflicts. 
In Gestalt terms (22) applied to the therapeutic situation (39), a problem, 
need, or unresolved emotional charge tends to become “figure,” to have 
“pull,” to attract attention and excitement, while that which is resolved, 
habitual, or routine becomes the “background” of the total momentary 
configuration of the patient. As significant stimuli are discovered, they 
become available for active therapeutic focus by reason of the frankness 
norms, for these bring rapidly to the foreground the unusual, the problem 
creating, the areas of ethical conflict, the malfunctioning behavior patterns 
of both the observer and the observed. Thus, as Perls (39) has pointed out 
for individual therapy, the patient’s own holistic organismic response reveals 
the current areas of trouble or conflict, the unfinished situations where 
therapeutic attention is needed. 

The therapist contributes to pinpointing this selective process by counter- 
ing the patient’s typical avoidance pattern and by deciding which among 
the myriad reactions of the moment should be brought to awareness, made 
“figure,’’ experimented with, reconciled with conflicting patterns, or reversed. 
His selective perception, frame of reference, value system, and conception 
of appropriate reality reactions, all affect these decisions. It is in this selection 
process that the therapist’s values, unresolved neurotic residues, and social 
origins and aspirations most clearly enter into therapy. The process is not 
as independent of societal values as proponents tend to claim on the basis 
of the affective neutrality norms. In fact, in the drama of conflict, previous 
norms and moral values are not necessarily unlearned. In some instances their 
resolution may involve rather their conscious acceptance and reaffirmation. 
In this setting, however, the reaffirmation, not being forced in a punitive 
setting, can be accepted with less resistance and integrated. 


ASSETS PROVIDED BY THE GROUP MILIEU 


The preceding discussion of central dynamics has not thus far attempted 
to differentiate between individual and group processes. While the funda- 
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mentals are substantially similar for both settings, the group milieu con- 


tributes at least the following nine major assets to the facilitation of 
the process: 


1. An Increase in the Affect Involved in Personal Self-Revelation 


The experience of personal self-revelation in a group setting of peers 
constitutes a more radical reversal of usual social practice, as well as of 
personal hiding tendencies, than do similar revelations in individual private 
sessions. In consequence, the affect involved is more intense. In so far 
as therapeutic gai is proportional to the degree of emotional involvement, 
as is often asserted, the use of the group setting can speed the process. 
It also provides a rapid corrective for shyness. Moreover, since the new 
skills in self-revelation are learned in a more nearly normal setting of 
peers, they are more readily transferable to outside social contexts. 


2. A More Realistic Experience of Noncensure (or Censure) 


The use of group members drawn from everyday life and untrained 
for affective neutrality increases the unprediciability of the response to 
self-revelation and thus adds a particularly realistic and convincing character 
to the corrective experience, be it censure or noncensure. Moreover, as 
one and then another, in the full visibility of the group, is moved to anger, 
aggression, trembling, or tears without experiencing the anticipated devastat- 
ing drop in peer group status, the shame associated with emotional expression 
in most participants can be rapidly dissipated. 


3. An Increase in the Acceptability of Comments 


When members themselves are not directly threatened, they commonly 
show surprising insight and sensitivity to the traits and social technics of 
others (7, p. 33). Thus, unanimity around the circle about the characteris- 
tics of specific members is a frequent occurrence and can be more convincing 
to the persons involved than the observations of any one individual, even 


the analyst. In addition, observations from peers of equal rank do not 
as readily evoke a patterned negativeness to authority as do those coming 
from a therapist of obviously superior status and power and seemingly 
remote, esoteric training. The group often provides a particularly ideal 
setting for checking projections and rationalizations against the observations 
of members not directly involved. When so tested, such defenses become 
more rapidly transparent and ridiculous than in the individual session where 
a direct appeal to neutral observers is not possible. Similarly, in peer 
group interaction, the inappropriateness of obsolete behavior patterns can 
be more realistically demonstrated. In addition, where current ethical issues 
are clearly involved, the average group reaction usually represents a fairly 
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realistic and sound position which, when expressed by peers instead of 
parents, can be accepted and integrated. 


4. Additional Motivation for Effort 


In the group setting the motivations of mutual aid, model copying, and 
competition for recognition flourish. When combined with high visibility 
and a shared common task, they encourage participation by the more timid, 
increase incentive, and maximize effort investment. The peer group is 
particularly well suited for problems requiring emancipation from parental 
figures since in our society it is the adolescent peer group that most com- 
monly demands emancipation from excessive family attachments. In addition, 
the group is able to offer as a reward for effort that which the modern 
city is ill-equipped to provide, namely the support, encouragement, and 
intimacy of fellow sufferers (4, 15). This is something they hunger for, 
for the neurotic, unlike the physically ill, are usually denied social support 
and legitimation. The group provides to members the opportunity to shed 
their common lot of isolation, avoidance, and embarrassment (56) and 
identify with a deviant subgroup with similar or related problems. Here 
they receive the welcome assurance that the insecurity and rejection 
sensed in external relationships is limited, not total. By contrast, the patient 
in individual therapy remains isolated from others undergoing a similar 
experience. In a culture such as ours where conformity and dependence on 
the good opinion of others is a dominant characteristic, the provision of 
peer group support in an otherwise highly insecure process of change is 
perhaps an important contribution and one key to the current success 
of therapeutic groups. 


5. A Favorable Effect on the Self-Concepts of Members 


Another asset of the peer group stems from its favorable consequences 
for the self-concepts of members. Because of repeated rejections, the self- 
confidence of the neurotic is chronically low. To the cumulative experience 
of rejection has been added the further indignity of having to seek help 
for emotional problems. Because of previous rejection and projection to 


others of his own low self-esteem, he comes to anticipate rejection. This 
expectation becomes in turn a “self-fulfilling prophecy” (29). Because he 
expects rejection, he acts in a manner that causes him actually to be rejected. 
As W. I. Thomas pointed out long ago, situations which men define as 
real are real in their consequences. 

In the group therapy sessions this self-defeating spiral can be broken. 
The participant finds that, in spite of his lack of status insignia, his peers 
take him in, listen to him, take his problems seriously, and try to offer help 
or suggestions. They provide him with a new and highly intimate circle 
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with which to identify. Gradually he discovers that his obvious deficiencies, 
lack of status, and intimate revelations do not result in the anticipated 
signs of rejection. His peers find him inherently interesting and perhaps 
even likeable in spite of, or perhaps because of, his fascinating revelations of 
personal dynamics. Survival and acceptance within this new group can 
greatly increase his optimism and self-image. With the support of this 
group assured, he gradually gathers courage to experiment with new inter- 
personal technics. Each gain helps him supplement his weak spots and 
approach the emerging group patterns. As he does so, he sees clues indi- 
cating an increase in their regard for him. Through the effects of others 
on what C. H. Cooley has termed the “looking-glass self,” he gains in 
turn an increase in his own self-esteem. With each genuine gain, he feels 
less threatened and can relax further. This greater ease increases his 
spontaneity, which in turn improves further his group relations. The spell 
of this particular “self-fulfilling prophecy” has been broken. 

The second source of the improved self-image of members stems from 
the provision of a reference group composed of persons who obviously 
have real problems. Perhaps for the first time he perceives that others 
are as bad or worse off than he and that some even share his own 
peculiar deficiencies. In sociological terms, each is provided with a new 
reference group in relation to which, following the principle of relative 
depravation (29), his own hardships, shortcomings, and weaknesses seem 


less devastating. By comparison, the patient in individual therapy outside 
an institutional setting is left to select comparative reference groups among 
normals and others who hide their problems and thus seem normal. By 
comparison, his lot may seem slim indeed. 


A third contribution of the group to an improved self-concept results 
from the trimming down of defensively exaggerated and idealized self- 
concepts. By concerted attack, disillusionment, and unmasking of ethical 
inconsistencies, magnified self-evaluations, and unconscious pretenses are 
slowly whittled away by group challenge until the self-image approximates 
what the peer group will realistically affirm and support. In other words, 
the idealized and the actual self-concepts gradually merge (44) and converge 
toward the peer group evaluation. For those who can be held through 
this deflating process, the outcome is a self-valuation that has been critically 
evaluated and readjusted until it is relatively realistic and therefore secure. 


6. The Greater Variety of Behavior Made Available for Therapeutic Review 


The group, offering as it usually does, a multiplicity of character types, 
brings into play a greater variety of responses (“multiple transferences”), 
identifications, defenses, inappropriate rituals, etc., than the personality of 
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one analyst would be likely to provoke. This fortunate combination of 
intimacy and variety rapidly activates diverse areas of difficulty and provides 
opportunities for observation and awareness and for the analysis and inter- 
pretation of social roles (7). If, in addition, the group is heterogeneous 
as to age, sex, religion, socio-economic status, education, and culture of 
origin, it can broaden considerably the insights of members into culture- 
personality dynamics. The blind spots, the role expectations, the percep- 
tions of the threatening, shameful, valued, or disparaged, all are thereby 
set in the perspective of a miniature and dilute, but nevertheless real, 
cross-cultural setting that can contribute significantly to the development 
of tolerance and empathy in interpersonal relations. The vriety offered can 
be almost infinite. At one moment, the group will sense the presence of 
currently inappropriate or socially unattainable goals and will assist in a 
redefinition or reinterpretation of values. At another, it will recognize a 
heritage of projected parental ambitions, rigidities of posture or thought, 
failures in observation, or inadequacies in communication technics or personal 
relations. Moreover, as the strain toward consistency and equilibration 
operates over time (57), the more extreme individual peculiarities and 
differences tend to converge toward a group modal pattern which, when 
confirmed and extended to external relationships, will probably prove less 
handicapping. In fact, the advantages of heterogeneity are so numerous, 
and the consequences of homogeneity so serious for the basic workability 
of the group process, that the sociologist may well counsel against utilizing 
friendship groups, clubs, fraternities, churches, and other close-knit organ- 
izations as the basis for therapy groups. 


7. A More Realistic Setting for Experimentation with New Roles 


In comparison with individual therapy the group circle provides (a) supe- 
rior incentive and opportunity for experimentation with, and rehearsal 
for, new roles (due to group reinforcement of normative reversals, removal 
of status props of old roles, etc.), (b) a similar insulation from the reality 
consequences of blundering and failure, (c) a more realistic setting for 
the practice of new roles, and (d) appropriate counterparts for opposite 
roles. If each role partner plays the part for which he is least well prepared 
(the dominating monopolist, the role of follower; the dependent onlooker, 
the role of leader; the show-off, the role of admirer, etc.), corrective learn- 
ings can occur for many members at once. In these unknown, highly risky 
roles for which members have no prepared solutions, or only wrong ones, 
blockages rapidly come to awareness and under group pressures are worked 
through to a newer, more creative interplay. Fortified by success in this 
protected setting, members can, with less overwhelming anxiety, attempt 
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these same new roles in an unprotected environment where failure may 
have serious consequences. 


8. A More Favorable Environment for Training in Uncertainty 


An additional asset of the group milieu is the training which it provides, 
by reason of its unpredictability, in functioning in spite of uncertainty and 
ambiguity. The radical norms of the group, the patterned denial of advance 
response cues, plus the impossibility of controlling responses of members, 
together provide an idea] setting for members to learn to operate against 
anxiety without the security of established patterns or the ability to 
anticipate responses. This is a highly essential new learning for the neurotic 
who has usually learned all too well the defense of rigid patterns, restric- 


tion of scope, and withdrawal from new encounters. For many, this very 


avoidance is what has blocked adequate problem-solving activity and new 
learnings in the changed settings with which he is confronted. Once the 
group has provided a milieu where rigidity of perception and stereotyped 
response simply cannot continue to work, a tolerance for, and acceptance 
of, uncertainty must result. Once fortified to the point where he can risk, 
correctly perceive and assess, and undertake new roles in new, uncertain, 
and ambiguous situations, the patient has gained an important measure 
of the skills necessary for a satisfying post-therapy adjustment. 


9. A Greater Economy of the Therapist’s Time 


Finally, the group can offer opportunity for real economy in an other- 
wise very expensive process since reconditioning proceeds not only directly, 
but also in a measure when patients are watching the responses of others. 
When the intuitively anticipated responses from the group do not materialize, 
not only the actors but the onlookers restructure their own internalized 
expectations somewhat as if they themselves had been speaking. Similarly, 
insights accepted openly by one member may be noted silently by many 
others. In fact, onlookers may approach such personal awareness with 
less resistance than if they themselves had been speaking. Similarly, insights 
accepted openly by one member of the group may be noted silently by 
many others. In fact, onlookers may approach such personal awareness 
with less resistance than if they themselves had been the central focus, for 
the oblique surprise element provides little opportunity for marshaling 
defenses. Moreover, when a peer of equal rank has accepted an interpre- 
tation, it becomes per se less threatening and more acceptable to other mem- 
bers since this very act of acceptance contributes to a redefinition of the 
group’s standards and thus to greater acceptance by all members. Herein 
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lies some of the economy of the group approach. As many as eight may 
learn in the time required to teach one privately. 


LIABILITIES OF THE GROUP MILIEU 


While the assets of the group milieu for therapy are manifold and 
increasingly recognized, this setting also has patterned liabilities for both 
patient and analyst. For the therapist the tasks imposed by the responsibili- 
ties for group leadership may be uncongenial or too demanding. In contrast 
to his typical protected position in individual sessions, the high visibility 
of his exposed position in the group makes countertransferences immediately 
visible and contributory to the interaction. By group reinforcement, hos- 
tilities can be built up to a high, and for some perhaps unmanageable, 
pitch. The complexities of the interaction and the multiplicity of personali- 
ties may tax his analytic skills beyond capacity. Leadership must obviously 
be limited to those suited to these role demands. 

For some types of patients also, this specially structured group is not 
the most appropriate therapeutic tool. A method so heavily dependent on 
communication is obviously unsuited, for example, to patients heavily 
handicapped in this area, whether from lack of language facility, low 
intellectual capacity, or psychotic barriers. Others with grossly inadequate 
ego strength, who might be seriously threatened by phantasy or endangered 
by insight, should not be subjected to the risks inherent in an uncontrolled 
and unpredictable group process governed by such radical norms as those 
described. Still others, such as the incorrigible monopolist, must be excluded 
because they could make group interchange grossly unworkable. 

For those for whom the need for exclusion is less obvious, there are also 
added risks since the interaction of a complex group is inherently less pre- 
dictable than is that in individual therapy. The impact of session content 
on individual members is necessarily irregular and full of unanticipated and 
unintended consequences. Emotions may get out of hand and reach levels 


devastating to an individual’s self-image. Dosages of exposure and insight 
cannot be carefully graded. While rescue operations by the leader may 
sometimes save the day, at other times problems stirred up may be left 
unresolved to protect the time of others not directly concerned. Again, an 
individual’s situation may be too charged with dynamite to be entrusted 


to the somewhat unreliable secrecy norms of the group. Intragroup jealousies 
may prove insurmountable. By reason of the need to share the analyst 
with others, the transference of each may be reduced in intensity to an 
inadequate motivational level. In addition, rates of benefit cannot be maxi- 
mum for all members at once. If not too prolonged, lulls can provide 
opportunities for gaining needed perspective, integration, and relief from 
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stresses and crisis, but in other cases they may result in a slowing of pace 
or loss of opportunity at a critical moment for work in depth. 

Fortunately, the supplementation of group with individual sessions, either 
regular or occasional, provides a patterned solution for uneven coverage, 
unfinished situations or problems, and unexpected crises. This solution 
has, in turn, the patterned disadvantage of stimulating intragroup jealousies 
and rivalries. For handling these, there is in turn a patterned solution— 
their interpretation as the reactivation of early sibling rivalries. For patients 
of the neurotic type, these adjustments and counteradjustments give 
a measure of protection from the hazards of the group process and increase 
its power. When used with awareness of limitations and essential protections, 
group therapy has demonstrated a potentiality for unique contributions 
and a remarkably wide scope of usefulness. 


SUMMARY 


For the sociologist, group psychotherapy constitutes an unusual and 
little analyzed example of the deliberate creation of an artificial subculture 
and the manipulation of interaction in a special social system to effect 
a change in the third of these major interrelated systems, namely personality. 
In the present article the author attempts to outline from a sociological 
point of view the basic role prescriptions, proscriptions, and sanctions 
characteristic of this type of psychotherapy for noninstitutionalized adult 
neurotics. From an examination of these patterns, an attempt is made to 
explain how and why the designated specially structured social system can 
under favorable conditions achieve basic personality changes. It is hypothe- 
sized that in sociological terms, an important key to its success lies in 
the use, in a selective and limited way, of social opposites, namely group 
values, norms, role prescriptions, role relations, and sanctions opposite 
in type from those characterizing the social setting in which the neuroses 
were originally learned. In this specially structured reference group of 
peers, observation of the required norms inevitably leads participants to 
become aware of, experience, and discuss against anxiety, emotionally 
tinged or blocked feelings, ideas, and behavior in a social setting that assures 
a reverse or greatly altered outcome from that experienced in the original 
socialization process. The result is the gradual extinction, cancellation, or 
correction of previous inappropriate, handicapping, or outmoded learnings. 

While the basic process is in many respects similar to individual psycho- 
therapy, it differs from this dyadic relationship in setting, technics, emphasis, 
and interaction patterns. Its special assets include an increased affect, a 
greater realism in the experience of noncensure (or censure), an increased 
motivation through peer group stimulus and support, more convincing inter- 
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pretations by reason of peer unanimity, a greater variety of behavior for 
therapeutic review, a more favorable effect on self-concepts, a greater oppor- 
tunity for role experimentation, a more intense training in facing uncer- 
tainty, and a greater economy of therapist time. Its liabilities are traced 
to difficulties of predictability and control and to its unsuitability for 
some types of therapists and patients. In general, the transplanting of a 
large component of the psychoanalytic process from the inner sanctum of 
the analyst to a group setting with peer participation is seen as both 
exceptionally difficult and often highly productive. 

Because of space limitations, discussion of the following three puzzling 
questions of considerable sociological interest has been deferred for a future 
article: (a) How are members brought to accept and follow a leader 
who, instead of expressing their basic internalized norms, promotes their 
rapid reversal? (b) How does the group succeed in maintaining a part-time 
deviant subculture in an often unsympathetic or even contradictory cultural 
context? and (c) How can the process facilitate improved posttherapy 
functioning in an external environment that follows norms substantially 
different from those taught in the therapeutic circle? In the process of 
explaining these “social miracles,” the author will describe in this forth- 
coming article the probable sources of the analyst’s success in norm reversal, 
the norms governing the contextual relations of groups, and the anticipated 
and unanticipated consequences of these norms. Since consideration of 
these further aspects is essential to a well-rounded sociological interpreta- 
tion of the process, the seriously interested reader is urged at a later 
date to review both sections as a unit. 
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Contrasting Correlates of Group Size’ 


Puitip E. SLATER, Harvard University 


Studies of group size have centered around two concerns, one practical 
and one theoretical. The practical concern has been to determine what size 
working group is optimum in terms of efficiency, productivity, stability 
or satisfaction, for a given type of task. The theoretical concern has 
been to determine what kinds of variables differentiate the smaller group 
from the larger, in terms of the nature of the interaction, the structure 
of relationships, and the types of stress that may arise. 

Small group literature has little to say regarding optimum size, due largely 
to the fact that few studies have been carried out which attempt to cover 
a wide range of different sizes. In general experimenters have restricted them- 
selves to showing the superiority of some one size over another. The paucity 
of studies is in sharp contrast to the complexity of the problem, however, - 
since one must determine not only what is optimum in terms of each different 
criterion, but also what is optimum for different types of group task. 

The problem of differentiating variables has fared somewhat better, 
although most of the studies have dealt with variables which permitted the 
experimenters to describe different sizes as “better’’ or “worse” in terms of 
some practical standard, and have been less concerned with differences of 
intrinsic interest. Comparative studies of the latter sort have been concerned 
primarily with showing differences in leadership structure by size (4, 7, 8, 16), 
although the study by Bales and Borgatta on interaction differences, and the 
recent one by Ziller on problem solving provide exceptions to this rule (3, 18). 

Smaller groups have, in general, been very much favored over larger groups 
in the more evaluative studies. The larger groups have been shown to be 
less stable (9), to have more difficulties in communication and to inhibit 
individual participation (1, 4, 5, 6), to create more stress (6, 11), and 
although successful in some tasks because of the greater number of skills 
available (13, 15), to be less efficient or productive in many others (7, 10, 
13, 14). 

The present study is concerned with group size as it relates to member 

1 Revised version of a paper read at the annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Society, August, 1957. Some of these findings have also been discussed in a preliminary 
paper (2). The research was carried out under the direction and guidance of Robert F. 
Bales. The larger project of which this study was a part was facilitated by the Laboratory 
of Social Relations. Funds were supplied by the Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, 
California 
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satisfaction, with particular emphasis on optimum size as perceived by the 


members themselves, and on contrasting sources of dissatisfaction in larger 


and smaller sizes. Specifically, it seeks the answers to four questions: 

1. At what point do members of a group tend to feel it is too large to accomplish the 
task at hand? 
At what point do members of a group tend to feel it is too small to accomplish the 
task at hand? 
What makes a group “too” large? 


What makes a group “too” small ? 


PROCEDURE 


The sample, task, and procedure used in this study have been discussed 
in considerable detail elsewhere (3, 12), and will be described only briefly 
here. The sample consisted of 24 groups of from two to seven men each, 
with four groups of each size. Each group met four times, for a total of 
96 meetings. 

The groups were composed of paid male undergraduates with little or no 
prior acquaintance with one another. Each meeting consisted of a 40-minute 
discussion of one of four human relations problems. These problems were 
presented individually in the form of a five-page factual summary of a 
conflict situation confronting an administrator in an organization. Each case 
involved a central character guilty of some rule infraction, and thus presented 
a value dilemma as well as a diagnostic and action problem. The subjects 
discussed and analysed the problem and submitted a group decision regarding 
possible techniques toward its solution. The discussions were observed 
through a one-way mirror, and the interaction categorized using interaction 
process analysis. 

Following each meeting the subjects filled out a questionnaire which con- 
sisted largely of sociometric choices and ratings and a 60-item check list. 
This check list was composed of statements about group meetings often made 
by subjects in the past. The subjects were asked to check as many or as 
few statements as they felt were applicable to their own meetings, so that 
a response presumably represented a real concern with the problem posed 
by the item. 

Among these statements were two which provide the basis for this study: 

This group is too small in number of members for best results on the job it is trying 

to do. 


This group is too large in number of members for best results on the job it is trying 
to do 
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RESULTS 


Preliminary Sample 


Before the present series of groups had been completed, a tabulation 
was made of responses to these two check-list statements in a series of 
groups not included in the present sample, but studied with the same pro- 
cedure. Among these groups were a single two-man group, ten meetings each 
of three-man, four-man, and five-man groups, and one six-man group. 


Although the sample was somewhat inadequate, the results of this pre- 
liminary tabulation, which appear in Table 1, were encouraging. The pro- 
portion of “too small’? responses decreases regularly as size increases, while 
the proportion of “too large” responses seems to vary directly with size. 
The optimum size seems to be five, which has the smallest proportion of 
total complaints. 


TABLE 1 
Percentage of Occasions on Which Subjects Felt Group Was Too Small or 
Too Large to Carry Out Assigned Task, in Groups of Varying Sizes 
(Preliminary Sample) 





Number of 
opportunities 


, 


30 


Study Sample 


The percentage of subject responses to each of the two check list ques- 
tions in groups of each size for the present sample appears in Table 2. The 
trends essentially duplicate those in Table 1, with size five emerging as the 
only size group in which no complaints of either type appear. Although 
perhaps not surprising in view of the small number of total responses, it is 
of some interest that in no size did subjects make both types of complaints. 

When chi-square tests are applied to these findings, they prove to be 
highly significant. Members of five-man groups make significantly fewer 
“too small” complaints than sizes two, three, and four (.001 level) and 
significantly fewer “too large” complaints than sizes six and seven (.01 level). 
They also have significantly fewer total complaints than either of the groups 
adjacent to them (i.e., four and six), with p<.01 in both cases. 
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TABLE 2 
Percentage of Occasions on Which Subjects Felt Group Was Too Small or 
Too Large to Carry Out Assigned Task, in Groups of Varying Sizes 
(Study Sample ) 


Number of 
opp« rtunities 


The Content of Dissatisfaction 


Unfortunately, while these results indicate rather clearly that size five is 
the preferred one for this type of task, they give no hint of the reasons for 
this choice. Other items in the 60-item check list, however, deal with more 
specific comments and complaints, and were therefore examined individually 
in an attempt to remedy this deficiency. 

There are two ways in which the trends in Tables 1 and 2 could arise. 


First, size five could constitute a kind of ideal, deviations from which might 


be identical in kind, regardless of direction. Second, it might represent a kind 
of compromise size, avoiding two types of difficulties, one of which increases 
with size while the other decreases. The first type of effect would involve a 
single set of interrelated variables orthogonal to size, while the second 
would involve two interrelated sets of variables, one correlated positively with 
size, the other negatively. 


The hypothesis that the first type of effect is operating here may be tested 
by comparing, on all other check list items, those sizes closest to five with 
those farthest removed from five, regardless of direction. Differences between 
sizes four, five, and six on the one hand and two, three, and seven on the 
other, were therefore tested for all items, using a chi-square test. 

Only three out of the 58 remaining check list items showed differences 
significant at the .05 level between these two classes of groups, a result 
which could be obtained by chance. This finding would seem to warrani the 
conclusion that preference for size five does not result from the influence 
of a single set of variables. 

The hypothesis that preference for size five results from the fact that it 
provided maximal avoidance of two negatively related sets of evils may 
be tested by comparing, on all check list items, the smaller groups [2, 3, 4] 
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TABLE 3 
Check List Items With Which Large Groups Agreed Significantly 


More Often than Small Groups 


Item 


The time available tc solve the problem was not sufficient. 


This group doesn’t make the best use of its time. 

There is a definite leader in this group and his leadership is well accepted. 
This group doesn’t stay on the track so far as getting the job done is 
concerned. 

This group needs somebody to keep it on the track. 

This group needs a more definite leader. 

Some people in this group talk too much 

Some people in this group are crowded out of the discussion. 

Some people in this group should participate more. 

There are considerable differences of ability and competence between mem- 
bers of this group. 

There is too much competition among members in this group. 

There is an “inner circle’ and an “outer fringe” in this group, and it is an 
effective and satisfactory arrangement. 


This group is not accomplishing as much as it could. 


with the larger [5, 6, 7]. We would expect to find certain complaints and 
satisfactions more frequent in the former and other complaints and satis- 
factions, of a different nature, more frequent in the latter. 

What differences between small and large groups on check list items 
are tested in this way a number prove to be significant at the .05 level or 
better, and these appear in Tables 3 and 4. 

Unfortunately, these differences seem merely to establish the superiority 


TABLE 4 


Check List Items With Which Small Groups Agreed Significantly 
More Often than Large Groups 


Item 


There is no definite leader in this group and no need for one. 
All the members of this group are at about the same level of ability and 
competence 

I am well satisfied with my position in this group. 


I predict this group will reach a satisfactory conclusion to its work. 
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of the smaller sizes in the eyes of the members, and give very little hint of 
any counterforces which would lead to a “compromise” at size five. 

None of the items preferred by smaller groups evidence dissatisfaction 
of any kind, while those preferred by larger groups seem to consist almost 
entirely of complaints. 

Members of larger groups feel that the group is disorderly and wastes time 
and that its members are too pushy, aggressive and competitive. Despite 
several items suggesting the existence of an established and accepted hierarchy, 
some of the complaints call for more central control over the discussion or 
deplore the lack of it, while others grumble over the highhandedness with 
which some group members dominate the discussion. 

These findings tend to support those of other studies referred to briefly 
above, in which larger groups created more stress in individual members, 
produced more difficulties in communication, and inhibited individual par- 
ticipation. However, they fail utterly to explain why size five is viewed so 
favorably. If these difficulties are found in larger groups we have still to find 
some other type of deficiency inherent in the very small group—a problem 
made difficult by the fact that the small groups make no complaint other 
than that their groups are too small. 


One might argue that this very absence of specific complaints, together 
with the tendency of small group members to respond with greater frequency 


to somewhat rose-colored bromides, springs not from satisfaction but from 
inhibition and constraint—from an unwillingness to tolerate the thought 
that even normal conflicts and dissatisfactions might arise in the group. 
Such an hypothesis, however, demands corroborative data if it is to be more 
than a speculative reversal of the manifest sense of the evidence. 

In this instance supporting evidence is available. Bales and Borgatta (3) 
studying the same sample, found that expressions of tension in groups 
decreased as size increased, despite the fact that disagreement and antagonism 
appeared, if anything, to show an increase with size. Tension release and 
giving suggestions also increased with size while agreement decreased. These 
findings suggest that members of smaller groups are unable to tolerate overt 
expressions of conflict, and not only avoid such expressions but also any 
moderately aggressive activity, such as giving suggestions, which might give 
rise to them. They further avoid such conflicts by frequent manifestations 
of agreement, acts which seem to be unnecessary in groups in which the 
members feel at home with one another.* As this process continues, unresolved 
tension tends to build up, with no apparent mechanism available for its 


2 This notion is suggested by an as yet unpublished finding that in groups of all sizes 
overt expressions of agreement decrease over time. Since groups show no systematic 
tendency to deteriorate over time, one is led to the conclusion that as group members 
become better acquainted, such demonstrations of consensus become less necessary. 
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release. Parenthetically it might be added that while this atmosphere of 
constraint aroused comment from casual observers of our smaller groups, 
they also remarked most particularly upon the relative superficiality of the 
content of their discussions. While no content analyses of these discussions 
were made, it was difficult to escape the impression that all potentially 
controversial subjects were being avoided. 

These tendencies are most striking in two-man groups, and Bales and 
Borgatta explain this fact by pointing out a unique quality of this size, first 
noted by Simmel (17), namely that a majority is unanimity. There is no 
public opinion or mediator, and complete cooperation is essential if the 
destruction of the group is to be avoided. To a considerable extent, however, 
this reasoning may be generalized to apply to all of the smaller sizes. That is, 
as, the size of the group increases, the consequences of alienating a single 
member become less and less severe. 

One might summarize this hypothesis by saying that in the larger group 
physical freedom is restricted while psychological freedom is increased. The 
member has less time to talk, more points of view to integrate and adapt to, 
and a more elaborate structure into which he must fit. At the same time 
he is more free to ignore some of these viewpoints, to express his own feelings 
and ideas in a direct and forceful fashion, and even to withdraw from the 
fray without loss of face (cf. 3, p. 402-403). 

Ordinarily, of course, one thinks of the smaller group in everyday life as 
characterized by an easy intimacy and greater rather than less behavioral 
freedom. That such a view is in part erroneous was argued with some force 
by Simmel (17, p. 45-46), but there are obvious limitations to the generality 
of this hypothesis. It is intended to apply only to those groups in which 
the participants are (a) engaged in an intellectual task which requires 
that differing opinions about ambiguous data be reconciled, and (b) strangers 
who have not chosen to work together and cannot easily withdraw from the 
situation. Under such conditions it would not be surprising to find a 
high premium placed on rather passive, nonaggressive modes of behavior. 
Unlike the larger group where the problem seems to be to avoid being 
trampled underfoot, in the smaller group one is, in a sense, walking on eggs. 


Behavioral Correlates of Size 

The inhibition hypothesis proposed to account for the Bales and Borgatta 
findings suffers from the fact that only one of their individual category tends 
significantly differentiated the three larger from the three smaller size groups.’ 


8 That this statement seems to contradict those made earlier regarding size trends 
“found” by Bales and Borgatta is due to the fact that size trends were inferred in this-; 
earlier study on the basis of significant differences other than those between sizes 2, 3, 4 
and sizes 5, 6, 7. 
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Our conviction would be strengthened somewhat were we to construct an 
index directly from those categories felt to be related to “inhibition,” and 
determine the extent to which this index varies with size. This in no sense 
constitutes a test of the hypothesis, since the hypothesis was suggested by 
these same individual category trends. It will merely indicate whether or 
not this ad hoc theory is a plausible interpretation of the data. 

Such an index was constructed for each group in the following manner. 
Scores in categories which seemed to represent inhibited, passive, ‘safe’ 
behavior were added together to form the numerator of the index. Scores 
in categories which seemed to represent active, aggressive, impulsive behavior 
were added together to form the denominator. The numerator was then 
added to the denominator so that all scores would be less than unity. 

Thus in the numerator were included categories 3 (agrees), 7 (asks for 
information), 8 (asks for opinion), and 11 (shows tension increase); while 
in the denominator were included categories 1 (shows solidarity), 2 (shows 
tension release), 4 (gives suggestion), 10 (disagrees), and 12 (shows 
antagonism). 

Categories 5, 6, and 9 were not included in the index, due to the ambiguity 
of their conceptual relationship to the inhibition variable. Our correlational 
studies have shown that scores on categories ¥ (gives opinion) and 6 (gives 
orientation) are very heavily determined by total interaction output, the 
former to such an extent that in this type of task it can scarcely be said 
to measure any thing else. Furthermore, while these kinds of behavior are 
perhaps more adventurous than the questions that give rise to them (cate- 
gories 7 and 8), they are less reckless than giving suggestions, and typically 
provoke less disagreement. Category 9 is ambiguous in that asking for sugges- 


TABLE 5 
Mean Scores on Index of Inhibition for Groups of Each Size 








* Differences between larger and smaller sizes significant at the .001 level, using a 
two-tailed t-test. 
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TABLE 6 
Mean Scores on Index of Inhibition by Meeting and by Size 





Meeting 











All Groups 








tions is frequently, in our groups, a way of pressing the group to wind up 
its discussion and propose a solution. 

Mean scores on this “Inhibition’’ Index were computed for each size. 
Our expectation that these means would decrease significantly as size increased 
is confirmed by Table 5, which shows only one departure from regularity. 

The “Inhibition” Index also enables us to test our hypothesis in an 
indirect way. If it indeed expresses a kind of “pussy-footing” or “kid gloves” 
approach to group problem solving we would expect it to be higher in the 
early group meetings, when the subjects are strange to one another, than 
in the later meetings, when they are better acquainted and feel freer to 
express their ideas and needs in a direct and open manner. We would naturally 
expect, however, that such a change would be less marked in the smaller 
groups. 

The findings presented in Table 6 bear out both of these predictions. The 
first two meetings are significantly higher on the Inhibition Index than 
the last two meetings for all sizes considered together (.02 level), and for 
the three larger sizes (.02 level), using a two-tailed t-test. For the three 
smaller sizes, however, this difference, although in the proper direction, fails 
to approach the .05 level. 


SUMMARY 


At the outset of this study we posed several questions. We attempted first 
to determine the points at which group members tended to feel their group 
was too large or too small to accomplish the task set for it. It was found that 
groups larger than size four were never felt to be too small and groups smaller 
than six were never felt to be too large. 

Size five emerged clearly, therefore, as the size group which from the 
subjects’ viewpoint was most effective in dealing with an intellectual task 
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involving the collection and exchange of information about a situation, the 
coordination, analysis, and evaluation of this information, and a group 
decision regarding the appropriate administrative action to be taken in the 
situation. Such a task is the most common variety faced by groups in 
everyday life, save those engaged in some physical or manual operation. 
If, therefore, this finding can be replicated, its practical significance may 
be considerable. 

Since it was determined that “too small” and “too large” meant quite 
different things in terms of the actual content of complaints made about 
these two types of circumstance, the second group of questions concerned 
the nature of the disadvantages inherent first in larger and then in smaller 
groups. 


The disadvantages of the larger groups match those found by earlier 
studies, and are readily verbalized by the subject. Group members are seen 


as too aggressive, impulsive, competitive, and inconsiderate, and the group as 
too hierarchical, centralized, and disorganized. 

The disadvantages of the smaller groups are not verbalized by members, 
but can only be inferred from their behavior. It appears that group members 
are too tense, passive, tactful, and constrained, to work together in a manner 
which is altogether satisfying to them. Their fear of alienating one another 
seems to prevent them from expressing their ideas freely. Their failure to 
verbalize this complaint may be due to the absence of anything resembling 
it in the check list from which the complaints of the larger groups were 
drawn. On the other hand, it may be merely another symptom of their 
apparent need to avoid any expression of negative affect. These accomodating 
tendencies are rarely viewed as culturally deviant by contemporary observers 
of the American scene, however, and it may be that both experimenters 
and subjects failed to conceive of the possibility that a culturally acceptable 
form of behavior could have unsatisfactory consequences. 

These findings suggest that maximal group satisfaction is achieved when 
the group is large enough so that the members feel able to express 
positive and negative feelings freely, and to make aggressive efforts toward 
problem solving even at the risk of antagonizing each other, yet small 
be shown for the feelings and needs of 
others; large enough so that the loss of a member could be tolerated, but 
small enough so that such a loss could not be altogether ignored. 


enough so that some regard will 
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Selective Perception: A Note on the Departmental 
Identifications of Executives 


DeWitt C. DEARBORN, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
HERBERT A. S1mon, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


An important proposition in organization theory asserts that each execu- 
tive will perceive those aspects of the situation that relate specifically to the 
activities and goals of his department (2, Ch. 5, 10). The proposition is 
frequently supported by anecdotes of executives and observers in organiza- 
tions, but little evidence of a systematic kind is available to test it. It is the 
purpose of this note to supply some such evidence. 

The proposition we are considering is not peculiarly organizational. It is 
simply an application to organizational phenomena of a generalization that 
is central to any explanation of selective perception: Presented with a complex 
stimulus, the subject perceives in it what he is “ready” to perceive; the 
more complex or ambiguous the stimulus, the more the perception is deter- 
mined by what is already “in” the subject and the less by what is in the 
stimulus (1, pp. 132-133). 

Cognitive and motivational mechanisms mingle in the selective process, 
and it may be of some use to assess their relative contributions. We might 
suppose either: (1) selective attention to a part of a stimulus reflects a 
deliberate ignoring of the remainder as irrelevant to the subject’s goals and 
motives, or (2) selective attention is a learned response stemming from some 
past history of reinforcement. In the latter case we might still be at some 
pains to determine the nature of the reinforcement, but by creating a 
situation from which any immediate motivation for selectivity is removed, 
we should be able to separate the second mechanism from the first. The 
situation in which we obtained our data meets this condition, and hence our 
data provide evidence for internalization of the selective processes. 


METHOD OF THE STUDY 


A group of 23 executives, all employed by a single large manufacturing 
concern and enrolled in a company sponsored executive training program, 
was asked to read a standard case that is widely used in instruction in 
business policy in business schools. The case, Castengo Steel Company, 
described the organization and activities of a company of moderate size 
specializing in the manufacture of seamless steel tubes, as of the end 
of World War II. The case, which is about 10,000 words in length, contains 
a wealth of descriptive material about the company and its industry and 
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the recent history of both (up to 1945), but little evaluation. It is deliber- 
ately written to hold closely to concrete facts and to leave as much as 
possible of the burden of interpretation to the reader. 

When the executives appeared at a class session to discuss the case, but 
before they had discusssed it, they were asked by the instructor to write a 
brief statement of what they considered to be the most important problem 
facing the Castengo Steel Company—the problem a new company president 
should deal with first. Prior to this session, the group had discussed other 
cases, being reminded from time to time by the instructor that they were to 
assume the role of the top executive of the company in considering its 
problems. 

The executives were a relatively homogeneous group in terms of status, 
being drawn from perhaps three levels of the company organization. They 
were in the range usually called “middle management,” representing such 
positions as superintendent of a department in a large factory, product 
manager responsible for profitability of one of the ten product groups manu- 
factured by the company, and works physician for a large factory. In terms 
of departmental affiliation, they fell in four groups: 

Sales (6): Five product managers or assistant product managers, and one field sales 
supervisor. 

Production (5): Three department superintendents, one assistant factory manager, and 
one construction engineer. 

Accounting (4): An assistant chief accountant, and three accounting supervisors—for a 
budget division and two factory departments. 

Miscellaneous (8): Two members of the legal department, two in research and develop- 
ment, and one each from public relations, industrial relations, medical and purchasing. 


THE DATA 


Since the statements these executives wrote are relatively brief, they are 
reproduced in full in the appendix. We tested our hypothesis by determining 
whether there was a significant relation between the “most important prob- 
lem” mentioned and the departmental affiliation of the mentioner. In the 
cases of executives who mentioned more than one problem, we counted 
all those they mentioned. We compared (1) the executives who mentioned 


” 


“sales,” “marketing,” or “distribution” with those who did not; (2) the 
executives who mentioned “clarifying the organization” or some equivalent 
with those who did not; (3) the executives who mentioned “human rela- 
tions,” “employee relations” or “teamwork” with those who did not. The 
findings are summarized in the Table. 

The difference between the percentages of sales executives (83%) and 
other executives (29%) who mentioned sales as the most important problem 


~ 


is significant at the 5 per cent level. Three of the five nonsales executives, 
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Number who mentioned 
Total number 


Department of executives 


Sales 


Production 





“Clarify organization” Human relations 





Accounting 
Miscellaneous 


Totals 








moreover, who mentioned sales were in the accounting department, and all 
of these were in positions that involved analysis of product profitability. 
This accounting activity was, in fact, receiving considerable emphasis in 
the company at the time of the case discussion and the accounting execu- 
tives had frequent and close contacts with the product managers in the 
sales department. If we combine sales and accounting executives, we find 
that 8 out of 10 of these mentioned sales as the most important problem; 
while only 2 of the remaining 13 executives did. 

Organization problems (other than marketing organization) were men- 
tioned by four out of five production executives, the two executives in 
research and development, and the factory physician, but by only one sales 
executive and no accounting executives. The difference between the percentage 
for production executives (80%) and other executives (22%) is also signifi- 
cant at the 5 per cent level. Examination of the Castengo case shows 
that the main issue discussed in the case that relates to manufacturing is 
the problem of poorly defined relations among the factory manager, the 
metallurgist, and the company president. The presence of the metallurgist 
in the situation may help to explain the sensitivity of the two research and 
development executives (both of whom were concerned with metallurgy) to 
this particular problem area. 

It is easy to conjecture why the public relations, industrial relations, and 
medical executives should all have mentioned some aspect of human relations, 
and why one of the two legal department executives should have mentioned 
the board of directors. 


CONCLUSION 
We have presented data on the selective perceptions of industrial executives 
exposed to case material that support the hypothesis that each executive will 
perceive those aspects of a situation that relate specifically to the activities 
and goals of his department. Since the situation is one in which the executives 
were motivated to look at the problem from a company-wide rather than a 
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departmental viewpoint, the data indicate further that the criteria of selec- 
tion have become internalized. Finally, the method for obtaining data that 
we have used holds considerable promise as a projective device for eliciting 
the attitudes and perceptions of executives. 
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Executive 
4. 


APPENDIX 
SALES 
Apparent need for direct knowledge of their sales potential. 
Apparent need for exploitation of their technical potential to achieve a 
broader market and higher priced market 
Apparent need for unit and operation cost data. 


How to best organize the company so as to be able to take full advantage 
of the specialized market available. 


Appointment of Production Manager familiar with business 
Analysis of market conditions with regard to expansion in plastic market. 
Develop a sales organization which would include market research. 


Lack of organization to plan and cope with postwar manufacturing and 
sales problems. 


The President’s choice of executive officers. 

PRODUCTION 

Policy pertaining to distribution of product should be reviewed with more 
emphasis on new customers and concern for old. 

Lack of clear-cut lines of responsibility. 

Determine who the top executive was to be and have this information passed 
on to subordinate executives. 

Review the organization. 

Why so many changes in some of the offices such as works manager. 


Absence of policy—should be set forth by company head. 

ACCOUNTING 

Standards brought up to date and related to incentives. (Incentives evi- 
dently do not exist.) 

Future of the company as to marketability of products—product specifica- 
tion—growth or containment or retirement (i.e., from product). 
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Distribution problems. Not necessarily their present problems in distribu- 
tion, but those that undoubtedly will arise in the near future—plastics, 
larger companies, etc. 

Reorganization of the company to save its lost market for its product and 
to look for an additional market is the prime problem. 


OTHER 
(Legal) Manufacture of one product which (a) competes against many 


larger manufacturers with greater facilities in competitive market, and 


(b) is perhaps due to lose to a related product much of its market. 
(Legal) Board of Directors. 


(Public relations) The handling of employee relations—particularly the 
company-union relationship. 


(Industrial relations) Can we get the various departments together to form 
a team in communications and cooperation. 


(Medical) 1. Reorganization of corporate structure 
se J 


. Lines of authority and command 
3. Personnel relations. 
(Purchasing) We should start to think and organize for our peacetime 
economy. 
(Research and development) Overcentralized control by the president. 


(Research and development) No formal organization with duties defined. 





Sociometric Effects of Race and of Combat 
Performance * 
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Adjustment for disproportionate frequencies is now conventional in socio- 
metrics, but the method presented herein for combining results from several 
groups may be novel. Besides illustrating this particular approach, these 
data also serve to confirm earlier reports on the patterns of expression of 
hostility against members of an outgroup. 


SOURCE OF DATA 


Some three hundred infantrymen had been selected immediately after 
combat in Korea in 1953 as part of a large research study published else- 
where (2). Of these, about half were identified by their peers as Fighters, i.e., 
effective performers in combat. The other half were extremely poor performers 
—Nonfighters. Judgments were substantiated by at least two independent 
verifications of the actual observed combat incidents which were the basis 
for the judgments. 

The men were distributed into twenty groups or replicates of 15 to 18 
men each in such a way that no two people in any one group knew each 
other before the group formed. 

The men in each group lived together for a full- week of psychological 
testing behind the lines. They knew neither the purpose of the study nor 
any man’s designation as Fighter or Nonfighter. 

At the end of the week, a sociometric study was made. Each man wrote 
the names of two men of his group who would be most suitable and the two 
men who would be /east suitable in each of the following situations as pre- 
sented to him in these terms: 

1. Name the two men you would most (and least) like to have go with you on‘ “Rest 
and Recreation.” ; 
Name the two men you would most (and least) like to have alongside you in combat. 

Name the two men you would most (and least) like to share a bunker with. 

Name the two men you would most (and least) like to have as your leader in combat. 





1 These results were reported at the 1957 meeting of Western Psychological Assn. in 
Eugene, Oregon. They are part of an extensive study of combat fighters and nonfighters 
done by a research team under the direction of Dr. Robert L. Egbert (2). The research 
reported here was conducted by the authors while employed by the George Washington 
University, Human Resources Research Office, operating under contract with the Depart- 


ment of the Army. Opinions and conclusions are those of the authors and should not be 
construed as representing those of the Department of the Army. 
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TABLE 1 


Distribution of Cases by Race and by Quality of Combat Performance 








Fighters Nonfighters Total 





Native born white 132 ( 81%) 69 ( 47%) 
Negro 18 ( 11%) 67 ( 46%) 
Other 13 ( 8%) 10 ( 7%) 


163 (100%) 146 (100%) 





It was proposed to examine the relative popularity of Caucasians with 
respect to Negroes, and of Fighters compared with Nonfighters. Table 1 
presents the total frequencies in each class. The relative proportions varied 
from replicate to replicate. 


STATISTICAL METHOD 


The responses to each of the four situations were tabulated individually. 
For the purpose of this analysis, each of these four subgroups was handled 
separately: Caucasians, Negroes, Fighters, Nonfighters. Within each racial 
subgroup the number of persons naming two Negroes, the number naming 
two Caucasians, and the number naming one person of each race was tabu- 
lated. Likewise for each of the combat-effectiveness subgroups, the fre- 
qencies of Fighter-Fighter, Nonfighter-Nonfighter, and Fighter-Nonfighter 
pairs of nominations were tabulated. Responses failing to contain exactly two 
nominations or otherwise invalid were dropped from the analysis. 

For each of the above observed frequencies, an expected frequency is 
computed from the likelihood of a given selection being made by chance 
alone. The probability of a given double choice is determined by the product 
of the probabilities of the two individual choices. The expected frequency, 
then, is simply the probability of a given class times the total number of 
double choices to be distributed into the three classes. 

It is now possible to compute a chi-square for each replicate of about 18 
men for each of the four subgroups of choosers. The chi-squares from the 
twenty test groups or replicates were combined by Cochran’s method (1) in 
which xy = \/x’ is taken, and the sign of each y determined by the direc- 
tion of its deviation from the null hypothesis. The algebraic SX divided 
by the square root of the number of replicates is distributed normally. 

Use of this statistic permits combination of results from both races by 
simple addition; it likewise permits computation of a net sociometric effect 
by subtracting the “least suitable” from the “most suitable” value for a 
given racial or performance subgroup. 





RACE AND COMBAT PERFORMANCE 


RESULTS 


For each of the two racial subgroups and the two combat-performance 
subgroups, the direction and significance levels of preferences are given in 
Tables 2 and 3 for “most suitable,” and “least suitable” choices and for 
the algebraic difference between them (““M-L”). In any cell of the table 
the subgroup mentioned is the one whose members are selected in excess 
of chance expectation. 

The Caucasian selectors are seen to indicate their racial preference clearly; 
they select Caucasians as “most”? and Negroes as “least” suitable across 
the board. The Negro selectors significantly prefer Negroes, except in the 
Leader situation, where not even the net (most-minus-least) tendency to 
prefer members of their own race is significant. In the R & R, Combat, and 
Bunker situations, Negroes are preferred over Caucasians by the Negroes, 
but Caucasians are not chosen by Negroes as “least suitable.’”’ When it comes 
to indicating a “least-liked” pair, the tendencies to self-selection and self- 
rejection appear balanced. The nonsignificant values in the Negroes-select 
row could be indicating the action of a self-rejection phenomenon—an adop- 
tion by the outgroup of certain norms of the ingroup which becomes a 
reference group. The same phenomenon manifests itself. in the “both races 
combined” row of the table. Each racial subgroup picks its own members as 
most suitable, except on the leader item where whites predominate. This is 
indicated by the failure of one or the other subgroup to predominate as most 
suitable. But on “least suitable,” the rejection of Negroes is clear, as is the 


TABLE 2 


Direction and Significance of Preferences of Racial Subgroups 





Group selecting Situation R&R Combat Bunker Leader 





Most suitable W, ** W, ** W, ** 
Least suitable N, ** N, ** N, ** 
M-L W, ** W, ** W, ** 


Whites 

select 

t Most suitable N, ** N, ** N, ** 
Negroes 


select 


Least suitable N, * NS NS 
M-L N, ** N, ** N, * 


Both races Most suitable NS NS NS 
combined 4 Least suitable N, ** . : yo 
select M-L W, ** W, ** 





NOTE: 
W = Whites selected in excess of chance. 
N = Negroes selected in excess of chance 
NS = Not Significant. 
* = Significant at or better than the .05 level. 
** = Significant at or better than the .001 level. 
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net preference for the whites indicated by the “most-minus-least” values in 
the bottom row of Table 2. 

More impressive are the preferences expressed by Fighters and Nonfighters 
shown in Table 3. It must be remembered that Fighter-Nonfighter identifica- 
tion was not known to the subjects, nor, since the subjects for the most part 
had no acquaintance with each other prior to the testing week, had they 
any knowledge of each other’s combat behavior. Obviously some observable 
manifestation correlated with fighter status served as the basis for these 
judgments. It would appear that the same type of person who is reported 
to have successfully withstood the stresses of combat tends to be chosen 
sociometrically by his peers even when the choosers are not required to give 
evidence to substantiate their choice. It is the substantiation by independent 
observation which distinguishes the selection or criterion procedure from 
the sociometric or test procedure. 

It is true, of course, that intelligence and race, among other things, were 
confounded with fighter status. However, the pattern of preferences in 
Table 2 is sufficiently different from that of Table 3 so that the confounding 
is not serious. In other words, choices are independently determined by race 
and by performance rather than jointly. There were too few cases to permit 
a valid analysis of fighter preference with race unconfounded, so the gen- 
eralizability to racially homogeneous populations is somewhat limited. Still, the 
usefulness of sociometric ratings in identifying fighters seems promising. 
Fighters clearly prefer Fighters and reject Nonfighters. 


TABLE 3 
Direction and Significance of Preferences of Combat-Performance Subgroups 
BF) / / / A I 


R&R Combat Sunker Leader 


Most suitable F, ** F, ** 
Least suitable NF, ** NF, ** 
M-L F, ** F, ** 


Fighters 


select 


Non- Most suitable NS 
fighters , Least suitable NF, * 
select | M-L NS 

Both grou Most suitable F, +4 
combined ; Least suitable 
select M-L 


Nott 
F Fighters selected in excess of chance 
NF = Nonfighters selected in excess of chance 
NS = Not Significant. 
* = Significant at or better than the .05 level 
** = Significant at or better than the .001 level. 
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Nonfighters uniformly choose other Nonfighters as unsuitable, and do 
not even choose themselves as suitable. The “most-minus-least” entries for 
both groups combined indicate the popularity of Fighters. Again, the 
“outgroup” appears conflicted between accepting itself and accepting the 
“ingroup.” With the racial data, the Negro choosers accepted Negroes, and 
compromised on the rejection or “least suitable” portion of the response. With 
the Fighter-Nonfighter data the rejection is less ambivalent, and the rejection 
effect is so strong that it has even spread to the “most suitable” class of 
responses. Except for the Bunker situation, both Fighters and Nonfighters 
prefer Fighters and reject Nonfighters. This is a more extreme position than 
shown for the racial subgroups. But even there, the rejection of the Negro 
was a more clearly marked phenomenon than was the acceptance of the 
Caucasian. 

No clear difference can be seen to emerge between the “social” situa- 
tions (R & R and Bunker) on the one hand and the “military” situations 
(Combat and Leader) on the other. However, there are suggestions that 
the Leader question is more sensitive than the others to racial and Fighter 
effects. 

SUMMARY 


1. Sociometric preferences show effects in excess of chance of race and of 
characteristics associated with quality of performance in combat outside the 
sociometric situation. 

2. Persons who were actually ineffective infantry fighters, but not so 
identified to their group-mates, were rejected sociometrically by effective and 
by ineffective fighters. 

3. Reactions to an outgroup by both ingroup and outgroup are shown 
to be stronger, when in terms of rejection of outgroup than when in terms 


of preference for ingroup. 


Manuscript received: July 29, 1957 
First revision received: September 23, 1957 
Final revision received: November 4, 1957 
Mitchell M. Berkun 
U.S. Army Leadership 
Human Research Unit (HumRRO) 
P.O. Box 787 
Presidio of Monterey, California 
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The Influence of Racial Prejudice on Sociometric 
Choices and Perceptions * 


JoHN H. Mann, New York University 


During the last twenty-five years racial prejudice has been the subject of 
a considerable number of investigations. These investigations can be classified 
into the following categories: (a) Studies that relate the attitude of racial 
prejudice to other aspects of personality, such as intolerance of ambiguity (5) 
or authoritarianism (1); (b) studies that describe prejudice as a sociological 
characteristic of intergroup relations (6, 8); and (c) studies that evaluate 
the effectiveness of specific procedures for reducing racial prejudice (7, 11). 

The present study was designed to determine the influence of prejudice 
on (a) the reactions that members of interracial groups have to each other 
(sociometric choices), and (b) the perceptions that individuals in such 
groups have of the thoughts and feelings of other group members (sociometric 
perceptions). 

The influence of prejudice on sociometric choices and perceptions is of 
theoretical interest since it concerns the relationship between a psychological 
variable (i.e. attitude of racial prejudice), a sociological variable (i.e. race 
membership), and social-psychological variables (i.e. group member attrac- 


tions and perceived attractions). Greater understanding of these relationships 
also has practical importance as was illustrated by the problems that have 
arisen in connection with the recent attempt to enforce nation-wide school 
desegregation. 


“Racial prejudice” is defined in this study as “a tendency to believe that 
(a) some racial groups are superior to and therefore more socially desirable 
than others, and (b) members of one’s own racial group are particularly 
desirable.” This dual aspect of prejudice has been documented in a series 
of social distance studies that iave been summarized by Allport (2). These 
studies have shown that members of various racial groups agree as to their 
relative status in society at large. The tendency of all groups to recognize 
the same status hierarchy has been called “identification with the dominant 
majority” (2, p. 150). At the same time these studies have shown that 
racial groups in America tend to rank members of their own race as highly 


1 This study is based upon a dissertation submitted in partial fullfilment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Department of Psychological Founda- 
tions, Columbia University. Grateful acknowledgment is made to Doctors Paul Eiserer, 
Goodwin Watson, and Charles Morris under whose direction this investigation was com- 
pleted. Special acknowledgment is also made to Dr. Helen Walker who aided in the 
statistical treatment of the data 
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desirable. This tendency has been called “ingroup identification” (2, p. 150). 
The following hypotheses were suggested both by Allport’s (2) summary 


of social distance studies and by other investigations dealing with the problem 
of prejudice: 


1. Individuals prefer members of their own race as friends. 


Ingroup identification that has been shown to exist in the American culture 
as a whole, should also exist within small interracial groups. 


2. Whites prefer whites as friends more than Negroes prefer Negroes. 

Ingroup identification tends;to make Negroes choose other Negroes as 
friends, but identification with the dominant majority tends to make them 
avoid Negroes as friends, since the majority (i.e. whites) places the Negro 
low on the racial status hierarchy. On the other hand, both ingroup identifica- 


tion and dominant group identification tend to make whites choose other 
whites as friends. 


3. The social preferences of whites have greater similarity than the social 
preferences of Negroes. 

Negroes experience conflict between ingroup and dominant group identifica- 
tion whereas whites do not. It is assumed that the strength of each of these 
identifications is not identical for each individual, but varies with his per- 
sonality and background. For Negroes this variability is reflected in their 
sociometric choices. If a Negro identifies with the dominant majority he 
chooses whites. If he identifies with his own ingroup he chooses Negroes. For 
whites, however, the variability is reduced, since both identifications influence 
their sociometric choices in the same direction. 


4. Whites are more aware of the social preferences of members of their 
own race than are Negroes. 


This hypothesis is based on the previous hypothesis and on results of a 
study by Ausubel, Schiff, and Gasser (4) that indicates that perceivers tend to 
assume others share their own attitudes and opinions. If whites and Negroes 
both assume that other members of their race share their social preferences, 
then it follows from hypothesis three that whites are more frequently correct 
in their assumption. 


5. Negroes are more aware of the social preferences of whites than whites 
are of the social preferences of Negroes. 

Studies of the power structure in small groups (9, 14) have shown that 
low-status persons choose, communicate with and are more highly motivated 
to understand high-status persons than the reverse. Since motivation to per- 
ceive accurately has been found to be associated with accuracy of social 
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perception (13) Negroes should be more aware of the sociometric choices of 
whites than whites are of the sociometric choices of Negroes. 


PROCEDURE 
Sub je cts 


The experimental subjects were members of a graduate course, Educa- 
tion 200Fb, offered during the June intersession at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The course consisted of lectures to the class as a whole and of 
small group meetings. Only white Christians and Negroes were selected as 
experimental subjects. They were assigned to 13 six-man groups by a system 


of random numbers. Group members were not previously acquainted with 
each other. Each group met in leaderless group discussion, four times a week, 
over a three week period. Each meeting varied in length from one hour to 
one hour and a half. 

Thirty-four of the subjects were males and 44 were females. Forty-seven 
of the subjects were white and 31 were Negro. Thirty of the white subjects 
were Protestant and 17 were Catholic. Thirty of the Negro subjects were 
Protestant and one was Catholic. Forty-two of the subjects lived in the 
North and 36 lived in the South. The median age of the subjects was 30. 
The age range extended from 22 to 60 years. 


Instruments 


A Sociometric Perception Questionnaire was used as data gathering instru- 
ment. This questionnaire was adapted from Ausubel (3). Since Ausubel, 
Schiff, and Gasser (4) found that the sociometric choices of subjects filling 
out the questionnaire were positively skewed, a forced choice procedure was 
introduced into the questionnaire in the present study in order to correct 
for this tendency. The subjects filled out the questionnaire by first ranking 
all group members, including themselves, on the sociometric criterion “whom 
would you most like to continue to be friends with after the end of the 
Summer Session?” and then predicting the rank ordering made by each of 
the other group members in response to the same question. 

The reliability of the sociometric choices was determined by testing 
whether the experimental subjects were able to predict the sociometric 
choices made by others. This method of establishing reliability was adopted 
because a test-retest approach is ambiguous when used on sociometric choices 
which are expected to change with time. A split-half reliability measure 
cannot be applied to ranked sociometric data. 

A sign test was used to determine the degree to which subjects were able 
to predict the choices of others more successfully than would have occurred 
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by chance alone. The test indicated that the accuracy of the predictions was 
significant (.05 level), and that consequently the sociometric choices to 
which the predictions referred must themselves have had reliability. 

The E Scale from the California Public Opinion Survey was used to 
obtain an independent measure of prejudice that might aid in interpreting 
the data derived from the Sociometric Perception Questionnaire. In order 
to increase the speed with which the E Scale could be administered, only 
the “patriotism subscale” of the total E scale was used. This subscale is 
reported by Levinson (1) to have a correlation of .92 with the total E Scale. 
A split-half reliability check of the subscale yielded a coefficient of .78 which 
was comparable to the reliability of .80 reported by Levinson (1). 

Both the Sociometric Perception Questionnaire and the abbreviated E Scale 
were administered to all experimental subjects simultaneously at the seventh 
general class session. 


RESULTS 


Scores Derived from the Data 


In order to test the experimental hypotheses, four scores were derived 
for each subject. These scores were: 


1. Racial Favoritism Score 


This score expressed the degree to which a subject favored members of 
his own racial group in his sociometric choices. It was operationally defined 
as the average ranking given to members of his own race divided by the 
average ranking given to members of the other race. A score of less than one 
indicated that the subject favored his own race more than the other race. 
A score of greater than one indicated that a subject favored the other 
race more than his own race. 


2. Similarity Score for Own Race 


This score expressed the degree of similarity between the sociometric 
choices of individuals of the same race. The score was obtained for a given 
individual by comparing his sociometric group ranking with the sociometric 
group ranking made by each other individual of his own race in the group. 
If there were three other individuals of his own race in the group, his own ' 
group ranking was compared with each of the other three, one at a time. 
For each comparison the sum of the squares of the differences of the two 
sets of ranks was obtained. Using Kendall’s table (10, p. 397) these sums 
of squares were transformed directly into probabilities. These probabilities 
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in turn were converted into z-scores.2 The z-scores were then averaged to 


obtain the Similarity Score of that subject. If, for example, three comparisons 
had been made, three z-scores would be derived and then averaged to obtain 
the subject’s Similarity Score. 


3. Accuracy Score for Own Race 


This score expressed the accuracy with which an individual perceived the 
sociometric choices of members of his own race. In order to determine the 
score, the individual’s predictions about the choices made by members of 
his own race were compared with their actual choices, and treated in the 
same manner as that used to derive the Similarity Score. 


4. Accuracy Score for Other Race 


This score expressed the accuracy with which an individual perceived the 
sociometric choices made by members of the other race. In order to determine 
the score, the individual’s predictions about the choices made by members of 
the other race were compared with their actual choices and treated in the 
same manner as that used to derive the Similarity Score and Accuracy 
Score for Own Race. 

In order to determine possible limitations on the generality of the findings, 
the relationship of the subjects’ age, sex, religion and home location to each 
of the four scores derived from the data was tested for significance. If a 
given experimental hypothesis was confirmed, and any of the above variables 
were found to be significantly related to the test score associated with the 
hypothesis, the hypothesis was retested holding the other variables constant. 
If a hypothesis was not confirmed, the hypothesis was retested holding each 
of the other variables constant, whether or not these variables were signifi- 
cantly related to the test scores associated with the hypothesis, since this 
procedure could only increase the possibility of revealing a relationship that 
might otherwise be masked. 

Since the data of this experiment were obtained from populations with 
unequal standard deviations, nonparametric statistics were used throughout 
for the analysis of the data (12). 


2 As an illustration of this procedure let us assume that a given individual ranked 
the group on the sociometric criterion as follows: 1, 3, 5, 6, 4, 2. Another group member 
of the same race ranked the group members 2, 6, 5, 3, 4, 1. The sum of the square of 
the differences between the two sets of ranks is 20. Consulting Kendall’s table it can be 
seen that the probability of obtaining this sum of the squares of the differences between 
two sets of ranks for six objects is .178. Consulting a normal probability table it is then 
found that a probability of .178 is equivalent to a z-score of .92. 





RACE PREJUDICE AND PERCEPTIONS 
Hypothesis One 


The first hypothesis states that individuals prefer to have members: of 
their own race as friends. 

This hypothesis was tested by comparing the number of individuals who 
preferred members of their own race as friends with the number of individuals 
who preferred to have members of the other race as friends. A sign test 
comparing the size of these two groups was significant at the .05 level, 
indicating that the hypothesis was supported by the data. 


Hypothesis Two 


Hypothesis two states that whites prefer whites as friends more than 
Negroes prefer Negroes. 

In testing this hypothesis the Racial Favoritism Scores of whites and 
Negroes were compared by the use of a Median Test. The relationship of the 
subject’s age, sex, religion, and home location to his Racial Favoritism Score 
was also tested. The results of this analysis failed to support any relationship 
between race, age, sex, religion, home location and Racial Favoritism Score. 

In keeping with the procedure previously formulated, the hypothesis was 
retested by a Median Test, holding the variables of age, sex, religion, and home 
location constant. The results of this analysis indicated that the hypothesis 
was supported for the older age group. 


Hypothesis Three 


Hypothesis three states that the sociometric choices of whites are more 
similar to each other than the sociometric choices of Negroes. 

In order to test this hypothesis the Similarity Scores of whites and Negroes 
were compared by a Mann-Whitney U-test. The relationship of the sub- 
ject’s age, sex, religion, and home location to his Similarity Score was 
also tested. 

The results of this analysis supported the hypothesis. However, since a 
significant relationship was also found between home location and Similarity 
Score (Northerners having a higher score than Southerners), the hypothesis 
was retested holding location constant. It was found that there was no 
significant difference between either the Similarity Scores of Southern whites 
and Negroes or the Similarity Scores of Northern whites and Negroes. These 
results suggested that the relationship between race and Similarity Score 
was an artifact produced by the special character of the experimental sample. 
Only four of the 31 Negroes were from the North, whereas 38 of the 47 
whites were from the North. In testing the influence of race, therefore, the 
influence of home location was actually being tested. To eliminate any 
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ambiguity in the finding, the relation of location to Similarity Score was 
retested holding race constant. Both the test for the white group and that 
for the Negro group were significant at the .05 level. In both groups North- 
erners had a higher Similarity Score than Southerners. It was therefore 
concluded that Similarity Score was related to location but not to race. 


Hypothesis Four 


Hypothesis four states that whites are more aware of the sociometric 
choices made by members of their own race than are Negroes. 

This hypothesis was tested by comparing the Accuracy for Own Race of 
whites with that of Negroes, using a Mann-Whitney U-test. At the same 
time the relationship of the subject’s age, sex, religion and home location to 
his Accuracy Score for Own Race was also tested. The results of this analysis 
supported the hypothesis and indicated that age, sex, religion and home 
location were not related to Accuracy Score for Own Race. 


Hypothesis Five 


Hypothesis five states that Negroes are more aware of the sociometric 
choices of whites than whites are of the sociometric choices of Negroes. 
This hypothesis was tested by comparing the Accuracy Score for Other 


Race of whites with that of Negroes, using a Mann-Whitney U-test. The rela- 
tionship of the subject’s age, sex, religion, and home location to his Accuracy 
Score for Other Race was also tested. None of these relationships reached the 
.O5 level of significance. Since the hypothesis was not confirmed, it was 
retested holding age, sex, religion and home location constant. The results of 
this further analysis indicated that the relationship stated in the hypothesis 
holds for the older age group. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study in the main supported the experimental hypotheses. 
Two of the predicted relationships, however, were substantiated to a 
limited extent only, thus raising new questions that had not been dealt 
with in the hypotheses. . 

It was found, for example, that the hypothesized difference between the 
subjects’ Similarity Score for Own Race held particularly for Southern sub- 
jects. In a review of the experimental literature Allport (2) has indicated 
that prejudice against the Negro is stronger in the South than in the North. 
Since the predicted relationship presupposed the existence of prejudice, it 
could be postulated that this relationship could be detected only in those 
subjects who came from a location where prejudice is greatest. This explana- 
tion was confirmed by the results of a Mann-Whitney U-test that compared 
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E Scale scores of persons from the North with those of persons from the South. 
This comparison indicated that the Southerners in the experimental sample 
were significantly more prejudiced than the Northerners. 

Hypothesis five, stating that Negroes are more aware of the sociometric 
choices of whites than whites are of the choices of Negroes, was supported 
only for the older age group. The hypothesis was based on the fact that 
Negroes, because of their low racial status position, are more highly motivated 
to understand whites, than whites (in a high-status position) are to under- 
stand Negroes. Motivation to understand whites is not biologically inherent, 
but is created through contact with racial prejudice. It is possible, therefore, 
that older Negroes, having had more contact with prejudice than younger 
Negroes, are more highly motivated to understand whites. It is also possible 
that the character of racial prejudice itself changes with time, so that the 
contact of older and younger Negroes with prejudice differs qualitatively as 
well as quantitatively. 


SUMMARY 


The study is concerned with the influence of racial prejudice on the socio- 
metric choices and perceptions of individuals in small interracial groups. 

The subjects of this inquiry were 78 students participating in a graduate 
course. Only Negro and white Christian students were used in the study. 


Each subject was randomly assigned to a six-man group. These groups met 
in leaderless group discussion four times a week over a three week period. 
During the second week a Sociometric Perception Questionnaire was admin- 
istered to each subject. In order to fill out the questionnaire the subject had 
to indicate his own sociometric friendship choices among the group members 
and to predict the friendship choices of each other group member (indicating 
in this manner the nature of his sociometric perception). The data obtained 
from this questionnaire were then analyzed to test a series of hypotheses which 
had been formulated on the basis of previous research to describe the probable 
influence of prejudice on sociometric choices and perceptions. From this 
analysis the following conclusions were drawn: 

1. Individuals prefer to have members of their own race as friends. 

2. Older whites prefer whites as friends more than older Negroes prefer 
Negroes. 

3. The social preferences of persons who live in the North show greater 
similarity to members of their own race than the social preferences of persons 
who live in the South. 

4. Whites are more aware of the social preferences of members of their 
own race than are Negroes. 

5. Older Negroes are more aware of the social preferences of whites than 
older whites are of the social preferences of older Negroes. 
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These findings, on the whole, supported the experimental hypotheses being 
tested in this study. 
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Variables Related to Attitudes Regarding School 
Desegregation Among White Southerners 


Lewis M. Kixian, Florida State University 
JouHN L. Harr, Rand Corporation 


It would be extremely unrealistic to contend that, either before or after 
May 17, 1954, any large portion of the southern white population has been 
in favor of public school desegregation. It would be equally unrealistic to 
assert that those spokesmen who declare, “The South will never stand for 
desegregation,” accurately reflect the sentiments of the great majority of 
white southerners, even though the voices raised to contradict them seem weak 
and few. The desperate attempts of many of these same spokesmen to find 
legal stratagems to evade the Brown decision bear eloquent witness to the 
fact that attitudes towards desegregation in the South are quite complex, 
involving varying degrees of opposition to the principle of desegregation 
and varying degrees of respect for the law. 

This paper reports the firuings of a study which (1) classifies a sample 
of a white Southern population according to their attitude toward the 
May, 1954, court decision and the possibility of subsequent school desegrega- 
tion, and (2) relates these orientations to important personal and social back- 
ground characteristics, knowledge about desegregation, attitudes towards 
Negroes, and willingness to take certain actions in connection with problems 
of desegregation. The aim of the study is to describe and contrast the seg- 
ments of a white population which exhibit varying and conflicting orientations 
toward the issue of desegregation, for the purpose of providing a groundwork 
for hypotheses useful in scientific and action studies. 


RESEARCH METHODS 


The data reported in this study were gathered through personal interviews 
with a sample of adults representative of the white population of Tallahassee, 
Florida. The sample was selected randomly from a pre-list of white blocks in 
the city. The manner of selection of the sample permits the application of 
statistical tests of significance. 

Information elicited from 536 respondents permitted a classification of 
subjects in terms of the extent to which they accepted or rejected the Court’s 
decision of May, 1954, and its implications. The resulting types are classified 
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as “Accepters,” “Compliers,”’ ‘“Delayers,’ or “Resisters,” according to their 
answers to the following question: 


As you may know, the United States Supreme Court has said that making white and 
Negro children go to separate public schools is now against the Constitution and that 
in the future we'll have to open all public schools to Negroes. How do you feel about 
this? Do you think: 

1. It was a good decision—we should start trying to let Negro children into white public 
schools. (Accepters) 

2. It was a bad decision—but it’s the law and we should start trying to let them in. 
(Compliers) 
It was a bad decision—we should do all we can legally to keep them from getting in. 
(Delayers) 

4. It was a bad decision—we should never let them in even if it goes against the law. 
(Resisters) 


In order to describe and contrast these several types of respondents, 
information was collected regarding the following variables: 


1. Background characteristics of subjects, including age, sex, marital status, occupation, 
education, length of residence in the South, and the number, age, and sex of children 
in school. 

2. Attitudes toward government by law and towards individual constitutional rights. 

3. Attitude towards Negroes, as reflected by perception of Negroes as inherently inferior 
in intelligence and morals. 

4. Predisposition to take overt action to maintain segregation, as indicated by answers 


” 


to the question “What would you do?” followed by a variety of hypothetical situa- 
tions involving equal-status contacts between the subject and Negroes 

5. Tendency to make preservation of segregation a paramount value, as indicated by 
willingness to see the public schools closed or the law defied in order to maintain it. 


6. Accuracy of information about the legal and practical aspects of school desegregation 


The question of whether the several categories of respondents differed 
significantly on the above characteristics is tested by means of the chi-square 


test of association. The probability level used for rejecting the null hypo- 


thesis is .01. In addition to ascertaining whether significant differences obtain, 
the chi-square tables may be inspected to discern the direction of associa- 
tion (e.g., whether the status of occupations varies positively or negatively 
with a given attitude orientation). This is accomplished by inspecting the 
differences between observed and theoretical frequencies in the chi-square cells. 
This inspection also indicates whether, for given variables, there is a tend- 
ency for two or more types of attitudes to exhibit similarities. 
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RESULTS 


Respondents are distributed among the four categories based on attitude 
toward the Supreme Court decision as follows: 


TABLE 1 


Responses to Question Concerning the Supreme Court Ruling 
on Desegregation in the Public Schools 





Number of Per cent of 


Attitude responses responses 





It was a good decision—we should start trying to let Negro 
children into white public schools; (Accepters) 


. It was a bad decision—but it’s the law and we should start 
trying to let them in; (Compliers) 


It was a bad decision—we should do all we can legally to 
keep them from getting in; (Delayers) 


It was a bad decision—we should never let them in even if 
it goes against the law; (Resisters) 


Don’t know 
Other answer 


Total 


This distribution bears out the postulate that a variety of orientations 
toward the Court decision and its implications may be assumed by a white 


population in the South. In particular, the distribution suggests an important 
conflict in values even for those individuals who react in the same general 
way toward the Court decision. Without implying any causal relationships 
in the analysis, the polar types may be contrasted relative to the several 
variables. This analysis should constitute a broad description of the types 
of persons most committed to segregation or desegregation, as well as provide 
clues for a subsequent causal analysis. 


Some background characteristics vary significantly with types of attitude, 
and Accepters and Resisters show a striking contrast. College graduates are 
over-represented among Accepters, while people with less than 12 years of 
schooling (high school) are over-represented among Resisters. These types 
differ significantly in occupation and in age, with Accepters tending to be 
professional or managerial persons, concentrated in the age group 20-29, 
and Resisters tending to be manual and service workers, concentrated in the 
age bracket above 50 years. Persons who have spent less than half their 
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lives in the South are concentrated among the Accepters and are under- 
represented among Resisters. 

Certain background characteristics in which the four types do not differ 
significantly are of interest. These include sex, and more importantly, number 
of children in school, age of children in school, and sex of children. It was 
expected that the personal involvement in the crisis resulting from actually 
having children in school would have made this a differentiating factor, but 
such was not the case. 

With respect to a series of questions concerning obligations to laws and 
civil rights, Accepters tend to agree, and Resisters to disagree or remain 
undecided, on the following issues: Giving Communists fair trials; obeying 
the law even if it goes against one’s opinion; not tolerating injustice to 
occasional individuals even if the rights of majorities are protected. 

The various attitude types varied significantly also in regard to a scale 
of their attitude toward the “inherent” mental and moral inferiority of 
Negroes. Accepters are over-represented in the liberal portion of the scale, 
while Resisters cluster toward the pole indicative of a belief in Negroes’ 
“innate inferiority.” 

Several questions are designed to reveal the extent of willingness to take 
overt action, “to make a scene,” in order to avoid contact with Negroes. 
Such a question is, “If you were in a Northern city and a Negro sat down 


next to you on a bus that wasn’t too crowded, what would you most likely 
do?” Answer choices are: 


1. I would order him to move. 

2. I wouldn’t like it, and I would move myself. 

3. I wouldn’t like it, but I wouldn’t do anything about it. 
4. It would be perfectly all right with me 


On this, and a similar question involving working with a Negro, Accepters 
tend to regard the contact as “all right,” but Resisters indicate that they 
not only wouldn’t like it but would take overt action to get out of the situation. 

Another series of “situational questions,” designed to ascertain whether 
respondents made the preservation of segregation a paramount value, vary 
significantly with the four attitude categories. When asked what they would 
do in the event of actual school desegregation in their community, Accepters 
are found to be over-represented among those subjects who would send 
their children to the integrated schools, and who would disapprove of either 
closing the schools to avoid integration or keeping the schools open but 
segregated in defiance of the law. In contrast, Resisters tend to approve 
both of the latter courses of action, and they indicate that they would keep 
their children out of integrated schools. 

Finally, on an item relating to information about legal aspects of school 
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desegregation, Resisters tend to reject as “false” the statement, “If, sometime 
in the future, a federal court decided Negroes must be admitted to a white 
school, school officials could be fined or placed in jail if they kept the 
Negroes out.” Accepters affirm the accuracy of the statement. 

The above paragraphs describe the way in which the polar types, Accepters 
and Resisters, differ sharply. As might be expected, the intermediate types, 
Compliers and Delayers, do not show so sharp a contrast. In some cases it 
is found that they make no contribution to the significant difference, the 
polar types accounting for it entirely. Where they do contribute, however, 
it is found that the Compliers usually resemble the Accepters in the distribu- 
tion of the responses, while the Delayers (the largest category) tend to 
resemble the Resisters. 

In comparing the polar and intermediate types, it is the resemblances in 
attitudes that are of most interest. The Compliers tend to be like the 
Accepters in their responses to the “injustice to an individual’ and “right 
to a fair trial” questions. On the “situational” questions, the Delayers are 
like the Resisters in being over-represented in the group that would “make a 
scene” to avoid contact with Negroes. On the “Negro characterstics scale,” 
the Compliers are concentrated in liberal scale types, while the Delayers are 
concentrated at the conservative pole. Confronted with hypothetical situations 
in which legal delays of desegregation had been exhausted, Compliers answer 


as do Accepters, but the Delayers are similar to the Resisters. They say 
they would approve closing the public schools to avoid desegregation or 
keeping the schools segregated in defiance of the law, and they assert they 
would keep their children out of school rather than send them to school with 
Negroes. On the “school integration” questions, Accepters and Compliers 
may be treated as one group standing opposed to the Resisters and the 
Delayers, in spite of differences in their attitudes towards the decision. 


s DISCUSSION 


It is recognized that at this level of analysis conclusions are only tentative 
and suggestive. Attempts to depict a category in bold strokes inevitably do 
violence to individual differences within the category. Yet a picture has 
been derived which suggests that Accepters, in contrast to Resisters, tend 
to exhibit the following characteristics: They are young, have a college or 
postgraduate education, hold professional or managerial positions, and have 
lived less than half their lives in the South; they evidence generalized, 
scrupulous concern for individual constitutional rights and a generalized 
respect for law; they do not ascribe the personal or cultural inferiority of 
a Negro to inherent, racial characteristics; they are willing to accept equal 
status contacts with Negroes in a variety of situations, as well as having 
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their children attend integrated schools; and they are accurately informed as 
to the legal sanctions that could be applied by federal judges if their orders 
were defied. 

The Resisters, who regard the decision as bad and indicate a willingness 
to defy the law in order to preserve segregation, are likely to have the 
following characteristics: They are over 50, have not finished high school, and 
are manual or service workers; they regard constitutional rights as abstract 
and general rather than individual and personal; they “reserve the right” 
to disobey the law if they do not like it; they will take overt action or 
“make a scene” to avoid equal status contacts with Negroes; they regard 
Negroes as innately inferior, and are not aware of the legal sanctions which 
may be imposed for defiance of a court order; they would be willing to 
keep their children out of school, see the schools closed, or see the law 
defied, in order to maintain segregation. 

Compliers, who think the decision was bad but would comply with it, and 
Delayers, who think it bad and would avoid compliance by legal stratagems, 
are not as sharply differentiated as are the polar types. Compliers tend to 
resemble Accepters, while Delayers are more likely to resemble Resisters. 
When given the choice, Delayers choose “legal delay” rather than defiance 
of the law as a means of avoiding desegregation. When this choice is eliminated 
in the questions, they tend to become like Resisters, approving closing of the 


public schools or deliberate defiance of the law rather than accepting 
segregation. 


In general, the above findings accord with many elements of theory and 
research in the field of race relations. As in the case of other attitudes on racial 
issues, orientations toward the Supreme Court decision and its implications 
are associated with a general attitude toward Negroes, reported predispo- 
sitions to act in given ways toward Negroes, and background characteristics 
such as age, residence, and occupation. The fact that complex configura- 
tions of attitudes and characteristics are linked to particular orientations 
concerning the legal issue of desegregation indicates that problems growing 
out of the latter cannot be understood or solved in terms of single factors 
or variables. This conclusion suggests the need for experimental inquiries 
designed to assess the importance of what appear to be a variety of con- 
tributing causes of a most important social problem. 
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